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Overlooking beautiful Waikiki Beach in Honolulu, Hawaii. In the 








Do you have relatives, friends or business abroad ? 
IT’S EASY TO KEEP IN TOUCH BY 
OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 





There’s nothing quite so — Personal contact. You can talk 


satisfying and thrilling as a things over as if vou were face OVERSEAS TELEPHONE 
telephone call to someone _ to face. RATES ARE LOW 


Overseas. It's easy. And the cost is 


=e 


From your home or office, — less than most people think. Here are some examples 
you can talk with a friend Just tell the operator the Miami to Havana, Cuba s 4 
in Honolulu...a relative country vou want to call. New Vark to: Bermuda 36 
ares ' 
visiting The Hague...a Note fo travelers: WI wits mw Meccano lia. Hawall $ 750 
customer in Havana. abroad. keep in touch with family Chicago to Netherlands.... $12 
With Overseas Service, and friends at home by Overseas Boston to Greece.......... $12 
you have the advantage of Telephone Ser : Theso are the rates for the first three It 
7 To many ries, lower rates 
Ps ply Sundays or at night 
BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE | 2 
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ROAD BIRDS... a series by Ethyl Corporation 
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THE 


Timid Titmouse 


This bird is generally found 
going 15 mph in the high-speed 
lane of a superhighway. 
He's really too scared to 
drive at normal speeds... 
and afraid to pull over to 
the right and let you pass. 
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$ smart to use 
premium gasoline 
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Smart Bird knows it's often as bad 


to go too slow as it is to go too fast. 
He handles his car with confidence...knows 
its limitations and his own. 

One reason the Smart Bird is confident 
is that his car can respond quickly in tight 
spots. He always uses premium gasoline. 
Premium gasoline, with its higher octane 
rating, makes certain your engine delivers, 
full power on demand. 


ORiv 
) MORE 


it gets cheap, 
¥ the mile! % : 
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Ike's Quail Hash 


“We spen< 








ArT GRAMS 


BILL QUAINTANCI 


I Island, Il 

@ For one serving take two dressed 
quail, simmer in one pint of chicken 
roth for 15 minutes; remove birds 
rom broth and pluck meat from bones 


meat (finely 





one tablespoon of flour, seaso 


ind serve on toast points 
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A THOUSAND novvers COM” MILLION IDEAS 


If there’s been talk about a new 
bicycle for Christmas and you're 
beginning to weaken, make it the 
safest bike you can buy. Tell the 
dealer you want it equipped with a 
Bendix MultiSpeed Power Brake— 
the coaster brake that gives a little 
boy big-boy stopping power. 


MORE POWER = & so 
t 
Be. 







TO START 


TO sTOP 
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AVIATION CORPORATION 


BENDIX* MultiSpeed POWER BRAKE 





The brake’s high and low-gear design 
makes it easier for every youngster 
to start and stop. And it lets him 
brake with his feet—the way he is 
used to braking. There are no con- 
fusing hand manipulations that 
could lead to accidents—a prime 
reason the Bendix MultiSpeed 
Power Brake is offered by every 
American bicycle manufacturer and 
commended by Parents’ Magazine! 

This is one of a thousand well- 
conceived, well-designed, thoroughly 
engineered Bendix products and sys- 


tems manufactured by our twenty- 
four divisions for scores of basic in- 
dustries— aviation, automotive, 
electronic, marine, communications, 
railroad, farm, construction and 
many others. We'll be glad to send 
you the brochure “‘Bendix and Your 
Business’’ with suggestions how 
some of our products might contrib- 
ute to your particular operations. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BENDIX AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





to be equally quick to compliment you most 
highly for your farm-income article in the 
Nov. 7 issue; it is factual and written with 
the clear-cut seriousness which the subject 


deserves, 
J. H. Frorea 
Mount Morris, Ill. 






Sir: 


The U.S, seems to be pretty statistical 
minded when it comes to the U.S. farmer 
and his howl. Our receipts are up but our 

nly Ou and Srtubrork di x operating expenses are up also. How can we 
Y buy the items necded and economize? We 


can—by working 18 hours a day, as many 
do who show the 11% profit, and use 12- 
and 13-year-old children to work as un- 
DO _ paid labor. Your city labor is working for 
— shorter hours. Mr. Benson tells the farmer 
to work longer hours for less hourly wage. 
The farm situation is dangerous because the 
farmer and his family are damn mad. 
DonaLp S$, CONKEY 
Caseville, Mich. 


Calling the Moose 
Sir: 

That Nov. 7 feature, “Big Game in the 
US.,” scored a real hit, Photographer Joern 
Gerdts’ skill in shooting game far surpasses 
that of any hunter—whether he be the weck- 
end small-townsman in Levis or the big-city 
boy in his “pure cashmere long underwear 
from Abercrombie & Fitch.” Gerdts’ photos 
should make some readers still the itching 


More than 30 different points...one just right for every Wiine styie: | Cg ne oe eee ees 
STANLEY A. SPRECHER 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Esterbrook makes the pens—in all the right sizes and 


= colors. They make the points, too—more than 30 different 


Sir: 


styles, for every kind of writing. You do the The big game pictures are marvelous, but 
some of the statements in the article are not 
P realistic. It should be against the game law 
THREAD THE POINT OF YOUR you give. And you get the thanks—for a thoughtful fdr anyone to talk about shooting moose 


gift with the personal touch. 


COPYRIGHT 1985, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


choosing—of point, size and color—for every pen 


CHOICE... INTO THE BARREL with as light a rifle as a 30-30, and you don't 
need a birchbark horn to call moose. A cheer 
leader’s megaphone or a rolled up copy of 
Time will do just as well. 
EpisoN MARSHALL 
Augusta, Ga. 
Sir 
Shame on Tire for trying to pass off a 
sloppily stuffed sack of fur as a live elk. All 
your bugling hunter is going to lure out of 
that glass-cyed mount are moths. 
Tom McHucu 
Banff, Alberta 


@ Let Reader McHugh look again. 
Photographer Gerdts’ elk was of no 
stuffed ilk. Eb. 
Sir 

Would like to advise Tie readers who 
might be contemplating the long trek into 
the wilderness of northern Maine for a 
moose hunt to be prepared to pay the fine 
[of up to Sgoo] which accompanies the act. 

James RicHarbs JR. 

Orono, Me 


Who for '56? 
Sir 

From the list of prospective G.OP. nomi- 
nees to succeed Ike, you omitted one who I 





MATCHING PEN AND PENCIL SETS ESTERBROOK PUSH-PENCILS — ieel sure would Noy eae wedent ane in 
= \ a style and color to match every spire more confidence than any other. I refer 
Stendard Pocket Set—-beautiful pearlescent colors. Esterbrook Founicia Peni Airtel ter to Herbert Hoover Jr. 
Deluxe Pocket Set—handsome deep-toned barrels, lustrous months without reloading. Push the JAMES R. BAILEY 
metal caps. cap to feed up to 360 new sharp Winter Park, Fla. 
Petite-Pak—purse pen and pencil in case. Postel colors points—one right after the other. e: 
Sir: 

How about reversing the ticket? “Nixon 
and Eisenhower” should still make a sure 
winner. Ike could specialize in Foreign Af- 

THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN | fairs with the Secretary of State working 
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which do you want? 


Money or the moon? 

It was reaching for the moon which resulted in the 
development at Martin of one of the most dynamic 
engineering team operations in the whole new world 


of flight systems development. 
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Most of the people on that team are young and 
moving ahead fast. Do you know what's happening at 
Martin...and what tomorrow may hold for you here 
in the fields of aircraft, missiles, rocketry, nuclear 


power and space vehicle development? 
ie 
AVA 24 FET 8 Pa 


BSB a L.A. Tl Rasa oS Ke 





THE REGENCY — Full-door console with 21-inch Panoramic 


“T] py? | A Vision picture, two speakers, tinted safety glass, illuminated 
Pw dial, super-powered chassis. Cabinets of rich mahogany, 

a att sn ] ae bleached mahogany or cherry veneers, with matching 
i Hea Bieey Marlite tops and gold-tooled leatherette door panels, im- 
i ported English Battersea porcelain miniature door pulls. 


‘han. STROMBERG-CARLSON? 


STROMGBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 








Why Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 


reads The Reader’s Digest 


“The Digest is now published in 

2 languages, and bought each 
month by more than 18 million 
people, By strengthening under- 
standing among individuals, the 
Digest helps people of many dif- 
ferent nations to share their ex- 
periences and ideals, That is 
why I. for one, read the Digest— 


and why I believe it helps create 
the conditions of world peace 
which we all seek.” 


From a statement in November 
Reader's Digest by the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations. 
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closely with him as now, but a big load of 
his personal responsibilities would be lifted 
from him, whereas his valued advice would 
be available when needed 

FREEMAN CLARKSON 
Newilane, Vt 


= 
Sir 

No matter how much flag-waving you do 
for your boy Dick Nixon, the truth of the 
matter is that the only Republican who will 
beat any Democrat in 1956 is Earl Warren 

GORDON SCHWARTZ 

Philadelphia 


Sir 
Thank you for uncovering a dark horse in 
the Democratic Party—Governor Frank 
Lausche of Ohio. Glad to know that there 
are still honest politicians who put duty and 
honor before friendship 
Prc, Ropert BuRNS 
U.S. Army 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Margaret's Decision (Contd.} 
Sir: 

In common with many Englishmen, I tend 
subconsciously to regard much American 
journalism as flamboyant and not quite in 
“good taste.” It is with considerable pleasure 
that I am constrained to congratulate you on 
your Nov. 7 article. By comparison with 
much of the unashamed bad taste that has 
been written on the subject in the British 
press, it is a very fine and carefully un- 
emotional statement of a position which has 
encouraged the display of just that character. 

B. J. N. Epwarps 
Durham, England 


Sir 

Their story points up once more that the 
British as a nation are aware of one great 
truth which we Americans prefer to ignore 
that certain moral principles can and do 
transcend mere personal happiness. | don't 
want “popularity” and “happiness” first of 
all for my children; if they attain the moral 
stature I wish for them I know they will 
often be both unpopular and unhappy. 

ELLEN BULL 

Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: 
Monday afternoon I, with the rest of 


| the world, read the details on the Margaret- 


Townsend affair, Wednesday morning, across 
the continent from your editorial offices, 
Time arrived with the story. How did you 
do it? 

ArT SUTTON 
Los Angeles 
G Time went to press on Sunday night 
with Princess Margaret on the cover, 
on the assumption that a yes or no was 
all but inevitable that week. When fhe 
news broke Monday afternoon, Time 
stopped the presses, had only to write 
a new last paragraph, caught three- 
quarters of the domestic run and all 
foreign editions.—-Ep. 


Industrial Chaplains 
Sir: 
Thank you for the space you gave to the 


| work of industrial chaplains | Oct. 41]. Hope 


we may have more reports of this brought 
to the public, that the doors in industry 
may be opened to this service. But you 
misquoted me in saying that I consider the 
people’s misunderstandings as “petty as 
the dickens.” To my knowledge, I have 
never in my life used that expression. Were 
I to use it, certainly not in reference to the 
problems brought to me by the people. To 
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Wing-Joy for men, *5; for boys, *395 


/ 


Your Wings rayon shirts welcome washings / 
/ AVISCO is the reason 


This Wings sport shirt made with 
Avisco treated rayon that makes “handle 


with care” tags obsolete. This handsome 


shirt takes cheerfully to washing (and 
washing and washing Bring on the 


soapsuds, bring on the washing machine, 


AVISCO (8 A REGISTERED TRADE WARK OF & 


the brilliant color is here to stay. Shirts 
of Avisco treated 


softness and shape, too, dunking 


rayon retain their un 
worn 
after dunking. Remember—besides sport 
shirts, Wings 


pajamas of Avisco treated rayon. For 


makes dress shirts and 


FIFTH AVENUE MEW YORE. mF 


appearance and durability, wear the 


clothes that wear the Avisco Integrity 
Tag And this Christmas give them to 
your favorite people, too.) Luxury shirts 
that wash are one more dramatic result 


of Avisco fiber research. 














SUN VALLEY 


IDAHO 


Picture the setting, with YOU in it! Long, open, sunny 
slopes packed with ski-perfect powder snow—eight 


electric chair lifts, making the sport no work and all 


play—excellent accommodations and service, ina 
wonderful, wind-free setting 


Sound like living? It is! 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Manager, Sun Valley, 


Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 2162, Omoha 





2, Nebraska, or see your local travel agent. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Model o7 BDT-1247/ 



















them the problems are great, or they would 
not bring them to me. It is not for me to 
belittle them 
BERNARD W. NELSON 
Chaplain 
Independent Packing House Workers Union 
Kansas City, Kans 


Working Wonders 


Sir 

Congratulations on “Seven Wonders of 
the U.S.” in the Oct. 31 News in Pictures 
They are really more than wonders, they 
are working wonders and portray the im- 
plementation of science through engineering 
for the service of mankind 

Francis G, YATES 

Colorado Springs, Colo 
Sir 

We are very proud and pleased to see a 
picture of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, designated by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. The picture only shows 





SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BRIDGE 


the eastern approach, The enclosed picture 
shows the entire structure [see cut]. We in 
California appreciate the recognition given 
to this bridge 
FRANK B, Durket 
Director of Public Works 
Sacramento 


Such Crust 


Sir 
So “the best apple pie in the US. is 
served in Cripple Creek, Colo.?” This as 
sociation officially objects to the kudos 
carelessly flung at Cripple Creck by the 
wandering Gills |Oct. 31]. Our vice presi- 
dents annually proclaim that the apple pie 
supreme is artistically contrived by the rural 
housewives of the Middle West 
Ropert L. Fincn 
President and Top Crust « 

Apple Pie Testers Association 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sir 

Yakima is one of the largest apple-pro 
ducing centers, so it came as somewhat of a 
shock to find that restaurants here failed to 
produce a tasty apple pie. One individual 


here suggested that the restaurateurs of 
Cripple Creek be invited to move to Yakima 
along with their pie tins; another suggested 


that the apple growers of Yakima be invited 
to move to Cripple Creek. A pie-testing task 
force was dispatched to various restaurants; 
other remedies will be taken to ensure 
travelers passing through this town that 
apple pies are worthy of the name of Yakima 
Jess LINDEMAN 
President 
Yakima Chamber of Commerce 


Yakima, Wash 
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“I've got a safety engineer 


says Mr. Kenneth I. Foote 


on my staff at 70 EX17A COST? os...» 


420 Western Avenue 
Brighton 35, Massachusetts 


7) 


«VN MY BUSINESS as a painting and decorat- 
I ing contractor, it is only natural that 
certain hazards creep into our day-to-day 
operations. So it’s important that we have 
good safety habits. 

“And that’s where Hardware Mutuals 
stepped in to help us out. Any insurance 
company can deliver a policy. But Hardware 
Mutuals did more than that. They furnished 
us with the services of a specialist who set 
up safety standards for us. This expert 
trained our men to prevent accidents before 
the y could happen. His efforts and recom- 
mendations have reduced our accidents to 
a minimum, 

“In effect, I’ve got an extra man on my 
plant staff at no extra cost. So, you see, 
Hardware Mutuals save me money in three 
ways. First, their Loss Prevention Service 
has eliminated most of the costs of accident 
and lost time. Second, our improved safety 
record permits us to enjoy a Jower premium 
rate on workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Third, Hardware Mutuals have always re- 
turned to us generous dividends on our pre- 
mium payments. 

“It will pay you to get to know your 


nearby Hardware Mutuals man.” 


Ask for a sample of our service! 





Tell your Hardware Mutuals representative 


to have a Loss Prevention Engineer make a 


PROOF OF SAVINGS! From an article in the September 1955 National 
Safety News: "With the help of his insurance carrier's loss prevention 
engineer, Mr. Foote set up a program with real results. It is estimated that you how you can save by improving your 
their workmen's compensation insurance rate will receive a 16 per cent safety record. 


survey of your place of business and to show 


credit in 1956; an estimated saving of $1,400.00 over the cost of insurance 
in 1952!" 









Make every day 


afe Driving day 


Courtesy will do it! 


Insurance for your AvTOMOBILE,..HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Write for a free copy of our booklet 
“HOW TO BE A SAFE DRIVER" 
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Give your sleepyhead his greatest shaves ever 


with NORELCOS ROTARY BLADE ACTION 





1. Built to shave according to your beard's 
natural growth—makes clumps and whorls 
disappear first time over. 

2. No whisker pull. Norelco’s 12 revolving 
blades shave off whiskers with the same 
stroke as a barber's blade. 

3. No skin irritation, no painful nicks, no 
matter how heavy your shaving touch, 
Norelco’s silver-steel blades g-i-v-e as you 
bear down. 

4. Face needs no break-in period. Exclu- 
sive skin-stretcher upends cach whisker, 
gives you great shaves from the very first. 
5. No repair-shop blues. Lubricated for 
life. Self-sharpening blades. Self-starting 
brush motor. 

6. Easiest shaver to live with. Quietest of 
all 4 leading shavers. Designed to fit the 
hand. Cleans in a jiffy. 


ee | 


For feminine grooming —the Lady Norelco 
electric razor (Model SC 7767). 


For ovtdoor men—the Norelco Sportsman 
battery electric shaver (Model SC 7750). 


Here's why Rotary Blade Action has 
made Norelco* the largest-selling elec- 
tric shaver in the world—fastest-grow- 
ing shaver in the U.S. 


=—_ All other electric shavers 
= 
— shave you like this; as if 
<p con® \ ee your whiskers grew in 
rows like corn 


hoy XN Only NORELCO shaves 
Med Red 





you like this: the way your 
whiskers really grow. 


15 day FREE home trial, Offered by most dealers. 
Christmas gift trial period starts Dec. 26. 


Model $C7759 


$2485... 


with trovel 
cose 


Orelco 


Rotary Electric Shavers 


*Known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., 100 £. 42nd St., NewYork 17, M.Y. Other products: High Fidelity Radio. 


Phonographs, Research and Control Instruments, Electron Microscopes, Medical X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes ond Devices. 
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, sleepyhead!... 





Wake 


to electric 
shaving’s 
first 

basic 
improvement 


in 21 years! 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 





Dear TIME-Reader: 


BOARD the Polish ship Batory 
en route to Russia, Communist 
travelers gave Pierre Boulat, 31- 
year-old Paris photographer, a rough 
passage. “You are a dirty Fascist 
from Time,” the Communists jeered. 
“You are a corrupt photographer.” 
But when the ship docked at Lenin- 
grad, the spirit of Geneva was still 
aglow. Soviet newsmen welcomed 
Boulat: “We know you are from 
Time. How happy we are to see 
you!” And they whisked him about 
the city in a big black ZIS, stuffed 
him with food, and loaded him 
with gifts of caviar, jewelry and 
dolls. 

During the next six days, Boulat 
took 2,000 pictures, rushing about 
Moscow as though he were “shoot- 
ing a series of rooms whose doors 
were just about to swing shut.” 
When he came to photograph inte- 
riors of the Kremlin, the spirit of 
Geneva blew a fuse: he got a flat 
refusal on the excuse that he had in- 
sufficient equipment—even though 
he had six cameras, electronic flash- 
guns and enough lighting gear to 
illuminate the Kremlin's largest 
chambers. But the pictures he came 
back with added up to an exclusive 
color portfolio for this week’s re- 
port on Moscow for the Tourist. 


FROM The Hague, Israel Shen- 

ker, Time correspondent in the 
Benelux countries, reported early 
last summer that Russia’s great vio- 
linist, David Oistrakh, might go on 
a Western tour, including the U.S. 
Asked to follow up the story, Shen- 
ker took a direct approach. “I 
picked up the phone,” he said, “and 
asked the Dutch operator to get me 
Oistrakh, a violinist in Moscow.” 





The astonished operator was dubi- 
ous but promised to try. Twenty 
minutes later, she had Oistrakh on 
the line. Philadelphia-born Corre- 
spondent Shenker tried the violin- 
ist in four languages, including his 


ROY STEVENS 





SHENKER & OIsTRAKH 


dimly remembered college (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 47) Russian. 
But he got nowhere until, on a 
hunch, he switched to Yiddish. That 
did it. Since then, Shenker has 
toured the Scandinavian countries 
with Oistrakh, and met him again 
in New York to report this week's 
story (see Music). 


OR his first Trae cover, Vienna- 

born Artist Henry Koerner, 
whose life and works are well 
known to Time-readers, went to a 
Boston theater and painted Julie 
Harris in six sittings in her dressing 
room between rehearsals for The 
Lark. At first he was “very scared,” 
Koerner said. “But when I saw 
her, I knew she would be a very 
good subject.” His final picture de- 
lighted him. “It’s the only job I've 
ever done I can be really proud of,” 
he said. “I had complete freedom. 
It was a unique assignment.” This 
week’s cover is indeed uniquely 
Koerner. 

Cordially yours, 


spn Bi, 
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*Trade-mark 


Your Spalding sporting goods store is 
headquarters for all your family Christ- 
mas buying. 


1. Bobby Jones SYNCHRO-DYNED ° clubs. 
Precision-balanced to give your golfer 
the best season he’s ever had Registered 
irons, about $125.00 Registered woods, 
about $90.00 


2. Alvin Dark Baseball Glove. Official 
size fielder’s glove with finger-tip laces 
About $12.95. Other gloves $3.65 to 
$29.00. Official Nationa! League base- 
ball, $3.00 


3. Van Brocklin College Football. For 
your up-and-coming quarterback. About 
$9.95. Other footballs $3.75 to $20.00 


Why not today? 


Do your Christmas shopping for the 
whole family right on this page! 


4. Gonzales Signature Tennis Racket. For 
“championship” play. Reinforced for 
extra strength. About $12.50. Other 
rackets $5.95 to $20.00 


5. New DURA-THIN® AIR-FLITE” or rug- 
ged KRO-FLITE” golf balls—For the 
long-ball hitter or the “weekend golfer. 
Your dealer will personalize them at no 
extra cost (in dozen lots only). About 
$13.00 ; 


6. Fast-Flite Official Basketball. A tough, 
rubber-covered ball for hard play. About 
$15.25, Other basketballs from $5.95 to 
$26.50. 


There are hundreds of Spalding gifts 
to choose from. See your dealer, soon! 


| SPALDING 


sets the pace in Sports 
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THE NATION 
Geneva: The Spirit 


The 
Geneva 


evening after he returned from 
President Eisenhower warned his 
people and the world: “We must never be 
deluded into believing that one week of 
friendly. even fruitful negotiations can 
wholly eliminate a problem 
the wide gulf. . . between the 
concept of man made in the 
image of his God, and of man 
as a mere instrument of the 








negotiations had been 
friendly in they had 
even held out hope of specific 
fruits which might ripen in a 
second Geneva conference of 
Big Four foreign ministers. 
The amicability and the hopes 
came to be summed up in a 
phrase, “the spirit of Geneva.” 
As the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference concluded last week 
the Russians, on point after 
point, prevented any practi- 
cal harvest from the July 
mecting. 


Some 


tone 


observers 
thereupon havoc. The 
cold war again; the 
leopard had not changed his 

the fat was in the fire 
said one liberal U.S. com- 
mentator, the defense budget 

immediately in- 
i result of the fail- 
ure of the second Geneva con- 
ference. The 
downcast by the failures of Geneva II 
those who. forgetting the 
Eisenhower had placed 
it, had exaggerated Geneva I. 


Western 
cried 
was on 


spots 


and 


should be 
creased as 
most 


observers 


essential 
upon 


were 
limitation 


In fact, the two Genevas taken together 
vastly augmented the West's strength 
ind thereby the chances of True 
the ball had not been advanced at Genev 
I]. But the West was not engaged in that 
kind of football game with the Commu- 
The motion that counted most lay 
West. which could be beaten 
only by its own confusion or disunity. 

In this field the gains were impressive. 
The West had remained united under Rus- 
sian smiles and 
than ever 
without 
ibandonment of principle. The Russians 
had obliged with a demonstration of the 
old truculence and rigidity that had been 








peace. 


nists 
inside the 


It had expressed 
before. its 


frowns. 
devo- 
any 


more clearly 


tion to peace suggesting 


such a helpful lesson in anti-Communism 
in the immediate postwar years. As a re- 
sult, the basis of neutralism in Europe 
ind Asia was undercut: it would now be 
harder than ever to claim that the Com- 
munists and the West were equally ag- 
gressive 

Meanwhile, Communism was still pres- 
sured by the forces of discontent at hon 





« 


forces. 





. 


“se 


DuLtes REPoRTS 
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irreegom tr 


SECRETARY 


Freedom's health 


ind disunity within the satellites that had 
made the U.S.S.R. welcome Geneva I as a 
diversion and a symbol of hope amid the 
tyranny of life under Communism. To 
the extent that the spirit of Geneva has 
been harmed (by the Communists’ hand) 
that hope has been struck down. The anti- 
Communist world prospers. economically 
ind politically. West German prosperity 
Talk of Euro- 
U.S... breaking 
balance- 


marvel of Europe. 
inity revives. The 
production records, is in 


is the 
pean 
sight of 
President 


budget. Eisen- 





ing its fed 





hower is up and around. And even in 
the far-off Philippines. friends of all-out 
collaborators with the U.S. win a _ re- 


sounding election victory. 

Is all this peace? If Eisenhower was 
right in July, the situation after Geneva 
II is as much like peace as could be 


expected. 


sorge Skadding—Lire 


ength. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Geneva: Questions & Answers 
“For the last three weeks I've been ne- 
gotiating with the Russians at 
said John Foster Dulles on a nationwide 
radio and television broadcast. “and that’s 
quite a job. As I expect you know, this 
Geneva meeting didn't get us very far. 
In fact it didn’t get us any- 
where at all Now the ex- 
planation as I see it is this 





Geneva,’ 


the Soviet leaders appear to 
want certain results, but they 
are not yet willing to pay 


the price.” 

Lawyer Dulles, a great pop- 
ularizer and simplifier. then 
told the U.S. what happened 
at Geneva in terms of the 


agenda. 


ITEM 1: Reunification of 
Germany and the security of 
Europe. No agreement. “We 
do not believe that solid peace 
in Europe can be based on the 
divided 





injustice of a Ger- 


many. The Soviet proposals 
were based on preserving the 
Soviet puppet regime in East 
Germany ... at least until 
Soviet control could be ex- 
tended to all Germany. We 
tried very hard, but in vain 
...+ For obviously if Ger- 


many were reunified by free 
elections that would mean the 
end of the Soviet puppet re- 
gime. And this fall of the 
East German regime would in 
have serious repercussions on the 
satellite states of East Europe. 
governments 
Many within 
that the 





turn 
other 
There the 
are tacing 
the satellite 


Soviet-controlled 
rising 
countries 


pressure. 


believe 


spirit of Geneva meant something for 
them.” 

ITEM Limitation of arms. No agree- 
ment. “The Soviet Union continues 






to do one thing or an 
h there would be no way 
these agreements 
fulfilled, 

Development of East-West 
had been ex- 
none materialized. “The West- 
ern powers put forward 17 
Every one ot tt proposals the Soviet 
delegation rejected. It was willing to have 
some contacts which would enable it to 
garner technical know-how from other 





to urge agreeme! 


other, even tl 
to check ul 
were In fact being 


ITEM 


contacts, 





» whether 


Some agreement 


pec ted, | 





proposals . 











countries. It was willing to send and re- 
ceive persons under conditions it could 
closely control. But it reacted most vio- 
lently against anything that smacked of 
the elimination of barriers to the freer 
exchange of ideas After a genera- 
tion of fanatical indoctrination the So- 
viet rulers can hardly bring themselves 
to loosen their existing thought controls 
so as to permit a freer contact with the 
free world.” 

Dulles next asked himself several ques- 
tions, the kind that any citizen would ask, 
and gave his answers. 

Is the spirit of Geneva dead? “The So- 
viet leaders would like to have at least the 
appearance of cooperative relations with 
the Western nations. [ But! they are not 
yet ready to create the indispensable con- 


strength . . . cannot vary with their smiles 
or with their frowns.” 

Does the end of Geneva mean an end 
to negotiations with the Communists? “It 
need not be an end... We know that 
conditions change, because change is the 
law of life.” 

Dulles concluded with a message from 
President Eisenhower. Said the President: 
“T know that no setback, no obstacle to 
progress will ever deter this Government 
and our people from the great effort to 
establish a just and durable peace. Suc- 
cess may be long in coming, but there 
is no temporal force so capable of helping 
to achieve it as the strength, the might, 
the spirit of 165 million free Ameri- 
cans. In striving toward this shining goal, 
this country will never admit defeat.” 





Tue EISENHOWERS ARRIVE AT GETTYSBURG 
Orchids and Better Times’ roses. 


ditions for a secure peace. . . They have 
seriously set back the confidence that the 
free world can justifiably place on Soviet 
promises . . . However, it does seem that 
they do not want to revert to their earlier 
reliance on threats and invective. In that 
respect the spirit of Geneva still survives.” 

Is there any new danger of war? He 
did not think so. 

Will there be a resumption of the cold 
war? “The cold war in the sense of peace- 
ful competition will inevitably go on. The 
spirit of Geneva could not and did not 
change that fact. Moreover we must as- 
sume that the Soviet Union will continue 
its efforts by means short of war to make 
its system prevail, as it has done in the 
past. We can, however, hope that this 
competition will not entail the same hos- 
tility and animosity that so defiled the 
relations in the past between us.” 

Will the U.S. now have to increase its 
dejense programs? “No. We have not 
lowered our guard ... We’re on what 
we call a long-haul basis. Our military 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
First Active Week 


Gettysburg was the vital center. Swoop- 
ing up from Washington in two shuttling 
light planes, Ike’s top aides landed with 
grave affairs of state and happy smiles of 
greeting. They found the President sprint- 
ing and strolling through alternate work 
and rest. They came away with a real 
sense of being in business again. 

Gettysburg’s citizens, long used to thou- 
sands of battlefield tourists, took Ike’s 
arrival in stride, but their welcome was 
warm and deep. When the big presidential 


limousine rolled into the town square, 
Gettysburg was bedecked with bright 
bunting, venturesome boys hung from 


rooftops, and the high school band tootled 
“Happy Birthday” for Mamie’s soth. 
Patty Weaver, the mayor’s daughter, 
thrust a bouquet of orchids and “Better 
Times” roses in Mamie’s arms. Said Ike, 
thanking the town on Mamie’s behalf: 
“T am just as delighted as she that you are 


the people who are going to be our neigh- 
bors, God willing.” 

G.|. Walnut. While the Eisenhowers 
were settling down at their farm, the town 
post office was getting its Grecian face 
lifted. Its harried mail couriers dogged 
their appointed rounds amid a continuous 
stream of federal furniture movers, paint- 
ers, Army Signal Corps technicians and 
inquisitive reporters (see Press). The 
little, 42-year-old building, to which every 
telephone wire in the U.S. suddenly 
seemed to lead, had become a global 
solar plexus. 

On the ground-floor, an easy eight steps 
from High Street, was Ike's bare office. 
In that small apple green room stood a 
standard Government worker's walnut 
desk, flanked by the U.S. and Presidential 
flags. That was about all. 

Freedom without Fatigue. Ike spent 
two quiet days on the farm, puttering and 
strolling. He inspected a birthday gift of 
48 spruce trees from the 48 Republican 
state chairmen, another of 48 flowering 
quinces from the Cabinet. He was de- 
lighted most of all with two Black Angus 
heifers sent by admirers: they upped the 
President's herd of cattle to 18. 

Then he went to work, arising early one 
morning for his heaviest regimen since the 
heart attack. Before breakfast, Drs. Sny- 
der and Thomas Mattingly gave him a 
thorough checkup. Said they: “Gradually 
increased activity has resulted in no signs 
of a fatigue or symptoms.” Ike was sleep- 
ing ten hours a night, reveling in his 
freedom from a hospital room. 

At the post office for the first time, he 
met Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
and Budget Director Rowland Hughes 
(see below). Weeks and Ike discussed a 
shift in plans for financing new highways. 
Instead of selling bonds, said Weeks, the 
Administration now leans toward pay-as- 
you-go federal taxes on gas, oil and tires. 

By week's end, Ike had worked up to a 
three-hour session at the post-office desk, 
his longest yet. Among duties accom- 
plished: 

@ Appointment to the National Labor 
Relations Board until 1960 of Maryland 
Republican Stephen Sibley Bean, 63, an 


NLRB trial examiner who fills the va- 
cancy left by retiring Chairman Guy 
Farmer. 


@ Designation as NLRB chairman of 
South Dakota Republican Boyd Leedon, 
49, who has served on the board since 
March 1955. 

Q First top-level consultation on atomic 
matters since August, with AEC Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss. 

@ Scheduling for early this week, at Camp 
David, Md., of the President’s first meet- 
ings with the Cabinet and National Se- 
curity Council since his illness. 

Then Ike went back to the farmhouse 
for a long weekend and a longtime love. 
With General Alfred Gruenther, NATO 
Supreme Commander and famed expert 
on the ancient military art of bridge- 
playing, Ike rounded up Neighbor George 
E. Allen and Dr. Snyder, and sat down at 
last to his first postcoronary foursome. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Balanced Budget in Sight 


Reiterating its faith in the continued 
growth of the U.S. economy, the Adminis- 
tration last week came close to outright 
prediction that tax revenues, higher than 
estimated, plus careful cost-cutting, can 
wipe out the $1.7 billion federal deficit 
and balance the budget. After discussing 
proposed 1957 expenses with the President 
at Gettysburg, Budget Director Rowland 
Hughes told reporters that the Govern- 
ment’s income should match its estimated 
$63 billion outgo, not only in 1957 but 
in the current fiscal vear ending June 
30, 1956. 

Neither stringent cost-cutting nor the 
Geneva conference failure, said he, would 
substantially affect military expenditures 
(now $34.5 billion yearly). “Our budgets 
for the defense program have not been 
built on day-to-day shifts in diplomatic 
discussions. We have built them on a long- 
range basis of strengthening U.S. power. 
We are engaged in a regular, permanent 
strengthening program.” 

But Hughes studiously declined to com- 
mit the Administration to tax cuts in 
1956. When asked if he had not in effect 
foreshadowed them by his budget pre- 
dictions, Hughes replied: “I don’t think 
you can put those words in my mouth, 
sir. I wish you could.” ~ 


DEMOCRATS 


Not for the Exercise 

The problems of what to say, and how 
to say it, and when, were agonizing for 
Adlai Stevenson. He had been brooding 
about this ever since that disastrous night 
of defeat in 1952, when he said that he 
was “too old to cry, and it hurt too much 
to laugh.” As he traveled about the U.S. 
in 1954, speaking at Democratic rallies, 
loyal supporters urged him to try again. 
By the end of last summer he had made 
the decision: he would run. 

In 1952, he had never said that he 
wanted the nomination. But he knew he 
could not be a reluctant draftee a second 
time. Even though Stevenson was miles 
ahead of any other Democratic candidate, 
the script for 1956 called for an early 
start toward formal campaigning—most 
of which could be directed against the 
Republicans rather than against his hope- 
ful Democratic rivals. 

The Torture of Decision. But when 
should he announce? To some. the Demo- 
cratic National Committee’s $1oo-a-plate 
dinner at Chicago last week. where he was 
scheduled to speak, seemed to be an ideal 
platform. But Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul Butler, a Stevenson man, in- 
cluded New York's Averell Harriman and 
Tennessee’s Senator Estes Kefauver on 
the program for the sake of party peace. 
Democrats not inclined to support Steven- 
son would resent his using the dinner for 
his personal sendoff. So he decided to 
announce just before the Democrats began 
to gather in Chicago. 

But how to say it? Adlai thought of 
making a simple statement | that he was a 
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THE US. 
PROSPERITY TODAY 


In a San Francisco speech last week, Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey outlined, in clear and simple 
terms, how the Administration regards the U.S. econ- 


omy today. Excerpts: 


ITHIN the last half century, this 

nation has gone through an eco- 
nomic evolution that makes pale any 
other in the long history of man’s 
efforts to achieve a better life. We in 
this Administration have hitched our 
wagon to this rising star of a “have” 
nation. But on coming into office, we 
found that this great day-to-day Amer- 
ican evolution from the bottom up was 
in danger. We found the economy's 
growth hobbled by successive layers 
of regulations, controls, subsidies and 
taxes imposed in past emergencies. We 
found defense spending being used 
partly to buy defense, partly as a 
crutch to support an unsound econ- 
omy, thereby endangering both. We 
found an economy out of step with 
the nation it had to serve. 

The Solid Base. Let's look at what 
millions of Americans have been actu- 
ally making of our economy: 

Total national production of goods 
and services now approaches $400 bil- 
lion—2o0 times our national output in 
1900. When you make allowance for 
price rises, national production is still 
seven times what it was in rgoo. Our 
population has more than doubled, but 
our national output per capita is three 
times what it was then. 

Here is the important thing: the 
lower- and middle-income groups have 
received the greatest share. Early in 
the century, only one out of every ten 
American families earned as much as 
$4,000 a year in terms of today’s prices. 
Now, almost half our families earn 
more than $4,000 a year. 

Let's see just how widespread this 
flow of purchasing power to the broad 
base of our economy has been: 

@ At the turn of the century. people 
had taken out 14 million life-insurance 
policies. Today the number has in- 
creased to about 250 million. 

@ Small investors’ holdings in U.S. 
Savings Bonds total the huge amount 
of $50 billion. 

@ Nearly 10% of all American fam- 
ilies today own stock in American 
corporations. 

@ In 1900, individuals had liquid sav- 
ings of all types amounting to less than 
$1o billion. Now such savings total 
more than $235 billion. 

@ About 55% of our families now live 
in homes of their own. 


WALTER BENNETT 


HuMPHREY 


@ More than tgs million Americans 
have more than $30 billion invested in 
pensions and retirement trust funds. 
which were unknown in 1900. 

The Public Enemy. The basic in- 
terests of the man in overalls are to- 
day the same as the basic interests 
of the man in the business suit. To 
the extent that inflation develops, both 
are robbed. 

If you had $1,000 saved up in 1939, 
which you did not draw out to use 
until 1953. you really took a beating. 
Inflation had sneaked into your sav- 
ings in those years and made off with 





$478. Inflationary price rises during ~ 


that time cut the purchasing power of 
the dollars you were saving, every 
minute of every day. 

We in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion have made halting inflation one 
of our principal goals. In the last 
2} years, the value of the dollar has 
changed only one-half of one cent. We 
have kept inflation’s hand out of your 
savings almost entirely. 

We regard inflation as a public en- 
emy of the worst type. But we have 
not hesitated, either, to ease or restrict 
the basis of credit when need was in- 
dicated. The full force of monetary 
policy has been made effective more 
promptly than ever before to better 
respond to natural demands. This has 
been done by the timely use of mone- 
tary policy and credit; by the return 
to the public of purchasing power 
through the biggest tax cut in the his- 
tory of the nation; by cutting unjusti- 
fied Government spending; by timely 
encouragement to construction, home 
building and needed improvements. 

The Fertile Field. We hope for 
continued prosperity, based not on war 
scares or artificial Government stimu- 
lants but on steady spending by con- 
sumers and investment by business. 

The best that Government can do to 
strengthen our economy is to provide 
a fertile field in which millions of 
Americans can work. The continued 
success of our economy depends not 
upon Government, but upon the efforts 
of all the people trying to do a little 
more for themselves and their loved 
ones. It is the sum total of all these 
individual efforts that makes our sys- 
tem superior to anything known in 
this world before. 
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candidate, but that might seem too wholly 
political. Perhaps he should explain, in a 
dignified manner, why he was running. 
And yet he did not want to skim the 
cream off his first post-announcement 
speech at the dinner. For two days. at his 
farm home in Libertyville. Lll., he labored 
over his pronouncement. Most of the time 
he worked alone, but on the second day 
he called in staff members and tried the 
statement on them. He decided it would 
not do, went to work on it again. Then, 





cratic nomination for President next year,” 
Stevenson began. And then, typically. he 
ad-libbed: “which I suspect is hardly a 
surprise.” The heart of his statement 
gave his reasons for seeking the nomina- 
tion: “In the first place, I believe it is 
important for the Democratic Party to 
resume the executive direction of our 
national affairs. Second, I am assured 
that my candidacy would be welcomed 
by representative people in and out of 
my party throughout the country. Third, 


As 


Arthur § egel 


CANDIDATE STEVENSON WITH CHIEF Alpes FINNEGAN (LEFT) & RASKIN 
Up with sofety, sanity and bushmen. 


finally having decided what to say, he 
was ready. 

"Roll 'Em."" The announcement stage 
had been set carefully. On the dance floor 
of the Boulevard Room in Chicago’s Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, workmen had put to- 
gether the setting of a business office. 
There was a mahogany desk equipped with 
an “in” box, a telephone and a lectern, 
with an American flag at one side and a 
plain grey curtain in the background con- 
cealing the nightclub décor. Gathered in 
the room, on the appointed day, were 
some 100 reporters and a few politicians. 

Stevenson arrived ten minutes late, 
stepped down the aisle and sat down 
quietly at the desk. This was television 
and newsreel day. His staff had informed 
reporters that the candidate would make 
his statement for the cameras, but would 
answer no questions until a press confer- 
ence the next day. Stevenson placed a 
typed copy of his statement on the lectern 
and accepted a glass of water (on his 
standing order, it contained no ice) from 
an aide. He looked uncertainly at Radio- 
TV Executive Leonard Reinsch, who was 
directing the show, and asked how much 
time he had. Director Reinsch told him 
to take all the time he wanted, checked 
with the cameramen, and then sang out: 
“Roll ‘em.” 

“T shall be a candidate for the Demo- 
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I believe any citizen should make what- 
ever contribution he can to search for 
a safer, saner world.” 

Three times Stevenson read the state- 
ment, so the cameramen could get a vari- 
ety of shots and would have three separate 
films. When he was through, he leaned 
back with a relieved air, and quipped: 
“Now the question is. should I read one 
for Vice President?” Then, looking around 
at his aides, he asked: “Is that all? May 
I go now?” 

Needed: New Adjectives. In the same 
setting, next day, Stevenson met reporters 
to answer questions. First, Stevenson an- 
nounced that he had appointed Pennsyl- 
vania’s Secretary of the Commonwealth 
James Finnegan, a seasoned Philadelphia 
political veteran, as his pre-convention 
campaign manager. Finnegan's chief assist- 
ant would be Chicago Attorney Hyman 
B. Raskin, a former deputy chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. Act- 
ing as advisers would be former Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Stephen Mitch- 
ell and onetime (1946) National Housing 
Administrator Wilson W. Wyatt, who were 
the key managers in Stevenson’s 1952 
campaign. When a reporter commented 
that this chain of command showed that 
Stevenson had decided to use professional 
politicians this time instead of “so-called 
bush-league advisers.” the candidate waved 


in the direction of Mitchell and Wyatt 
and cracked; “Will you bushmen all stand 
up, please?” 

Stevenson said that he would enter. the 
Minnesota primary (where he already had 
assurances of support from the powerful 
organization headed by left-of-center U.S. 
Senator Hubert Humphrey ). but decisions 
about other primaries would have to wait. 
When a reporter pointed out that there 
had been talk about Senator Humphrey 
as a likely candidate for Vice President, 
Stevenson covered the field: “I think he 
is an admirable Democrat and a most 
competent and gifted man. I have said, I 
think, the same thing about some hali- 
dozen by this time. I will have to get 
some new adjectives.” 

Would he accept Estes Kefauver as his 
running mate? ‘Well. I would say this 
about Senator Kefauver or anyone else: 
that, after all, the national convention has 
to make that decision. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think he is eminently qualified 
for exalted public office. indeed he already 
holds one, and that isn’t to say that there 
are no others likewise qualified, equally 
qualified, and also there is a question of 
whether he would be available for such an 
office, and I gather from what I have 
heard that he would not.” 

"With Money, | Hope.'’ How would 
he finance his campaign? “With money, 
I hope,” as the correspondents laughed. 
What lay behind the timing of his an- 
nouncement? “I have not made this state- 
ment before for a variety of reasons, 
mostly to do with my convenience, with 
the forthcoming Democratic dinner which 
the party's leaders, and the treasurer par- 
ticularly, attached some importance to 
keeping some elements of this uncer- 
tainty alive, and also because I wanted 
to make quite sure about certain regions 
of the country and certain individuals 
in my candidacy.” 

Was he confident that, if nominated, 
he could beat any Republican nominee? 
“Well, let me say to you that while I be- 
lieve, as I said yesterday, everyone should 
do what he can, consistent with our polit- 
ical traditions, to serve his country and 
his party, therefore, I think one runs 
regardless when he feels it is consistent 
to do so, consistent with the principle 
whether he feels he can win or not. I 
might say that I am not entering this cam- 
paign for the exercise.” 

When the reporters asked questions that 
involved the South, where the seeds of a 
Democratic Party split lie, Stevenson was 
cautious. What did he have to say about 
the fact that some Southern states have 
chosen to circumvent the Supreme Court's 
school-desegregation ruling? “I don’t know 
that I can comment about that in the 
abstract. I think the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision speaks for itself, and I believe that 
the law should be supported by all of the 
citizens of the country.’’ When a reporter 
sought to ask him about the case of 
Emmett Till, the Negro boy who was mur- 
dered in Mississippi, Stevenson interrupted 
the question to continue an explanation of 
his attitude on taxes (“While I might be 
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gainst a tax reduction, which would mean 
evenue reduction, I might be in favor of 


ix adjustment”), After Stevenson had 
nished the tax statement, Chicago Sun- 
‘imes Reporter John Dreiske cut off the 
onference with, “Thank you, Governor 
tevenson.” 


Taking This Country to Hell" 


After Stevenson's announcement came 

he long-planned Democratic powwow, 
ponsored by the national committee. 
‘verybody was optimistic and harmoni- 
us, especially at the $100-a-plate dinner. 
Sut two mild family quarrels were noted: 
J Facing an old and troublesome problem, 
he national committee worked out a face- 
aving compromise on the party's “loyalty 
ath.” The meaningless new rule assumes 
hat state Democratic organizations will 
lace the nominees of the national conven- 
ion on the state ballot under the Demo- 
ratic symbol; it eliminates the old pro- 
‘ision requiring a pledge by individual 
lelegates. But not long after the compro- 
nise was approved, former National 
‘hairman Stephen Mitchell, a chief ad- 
‘iser to Stevenson, said he would fight to 
eep out of the convention South Caro- 
ina’s former Governor James F. Byrnes, 
ouisiana’s Governor Robert Kennon, Tex- 
s’ Covernor Allan Shivers and former 
National Committeeman Wright Morrow. 
fo these four, who bolted and supported 
wight Eisenhower in 1952, Mitchell 
pplied a Western philosophy: “If you 
vant to know what a cowboy will do 
vhen he’s drunk, then find out what he 
lid the last time he was drunk.” 
{] Tennessee's Senator Estes Kefauver 
harged that the national committee head- 
.d by Stevenson’s friend Paul Butler, was 
howing “favoritism” toward Stevenson. 
\fter Butler denied the charge, Estes 
irawled that he was not really “com- 
jlaining.” and went on to say that he will 
innounce his own campaign plans in mid- 
Yecember, after conferring further with 
yrospective supporters. “Have you had 
nore encouragement than you received in 
1952?" a reporter inquired. “Certainly,” 
aid Estes, with a smile. “I didn’t get 
iny encouragement in 1952.” 

At the big dinner, Stevenson, Kefauver 
ind New York's Governor Averell Harri- 
nan all followed the same line when they 
urned their attention to the Republicans. 
Che G.O.P., they said, has turned the U.S. 
»ver to big business, destroyed the coun- 
ry’s reputation abroad, and ruined the 
farmers at home. But it was former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman who used the hard- 
*st language against the G.O.P. President 
Dwight Eisenhower's Administration, said 
Truman, is “taking this country to hell.” 

As he spoke, Harry Truman clearly re- 
zarded himself as the key man in the 
Democratic Party during the coming year. 
His meetings with Stevenson, Kefauver 
ind Harriman in Chicago prompted a re- 
porter to ask him whether it was signif- 
icant that “the other two men called on 
you, and you called on Governor Harri- 
man.” Said Harry Truman, with the 
broadest of grins: “They all have to call 
pn me.” 
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Darkest Horse 


Perennially posed as a dark-horse Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate, Ohio's 
taut, tousled, five-term Governor Frank 
Lausche last week gave Cincinnati report- 
ers a dark view of his political future. 
Asked if he would be running for gover- 
nor, Lausche replied: “I hesitate to ask 
the people to vote for me for a sixth 
time.” 

Q. For Senator? 

A. I think my chances of being elected 
Senator are much greater than governor 
—but I prefer the executive branch, 

Q. President? 

A. I don’t think I 


have a chance. 


THE ATOM 
Biggest Show on Earth? 


“T had a feeling I might be looking into 
eternity,” recalled a witness to an atomic- 
explosion test in 1952. “Space is annihi- 
lated; time is measured in millionths of 
seconds; temperatures approach those at 
the center of the sun. There is an empty 
feeling in the pit of the stomach when out 
of the stillness a great ball of light plunges 
into vision . . . a rush of heat, like the 
opening of a furnace door.” The witness 
was obsessed by the horror of the explo- 
sion he had seen, and as the months 
passed, he grew to believe that if all men 
could see it, they would strive to avoid it, 
and peace would result. 

Last week the witness, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, for- 
mally proposed such a confrontation be- 
tween man’s representatives and the H- 
bomb. “I propose a meeting at the sum- 
mit,” he said, “this time at the atomic 
summit . . . I propose that we convene 
this meeting at our Pacific proving ground 
at the island of Eniwetok, and there det- 
onate a large thermonuclear weapon be- 
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CoMMISSIONER MURRAY 
Could Russians be more eloquent? 


fore an audience of all the peoples of the 
world. History has seen many dramatic 
events. This one might outrank them all, 
because the earthly destinies of mankind 
are bound up with the whole meaning of 
the event . . . Man now has the power to 
put an end to his own history.” 

"To Implant Understanding." Murray 
suggested that “certainly the Soviet Un- 
ion, Communist China and the European 
satellite countries” be present. and all the 
countries in the U.N. “They would, I 
should hope. later meet to talk about war 
and peace and about one essential condi- 
tion of both: that is, the control of nu- 
clear energy. All of them would talk more 
realistically and more fruitfully after their 
experience.” 

In support of his proposal, Murray 
placed a heavy stress on the fall-out of 
radioactive strontium from thermonuclear 
explosions. He said that such particles 
would continue to settle down on the 
earth for years after an explosion, that 
they might enter the food supply and kill 
those who ate the food. He believes this 
danger has been inaccurately minimized 
in official public statements. He believes 
that for the U.S. there was no prudent 
alternative to the construction of the pres- 
ent terrible weapons. Yet if the peoples of 
the world, including those of the U.S., 
understood how terrible these weapons 
are, their fear would generate a new ap- 
proach to peace. 

Murray admitted that “inevitably, the 
demonstration at Eniwetok would be a 
demonstration of American power,”” but 
he emphasized that “it would not be a 
belligerent act, nor a threat of any Amer- 
ican intention to start a war; there is no 
such intention ... The purpose would 
not be to strike terror into the hearts of 
men, but to implant understanding in 
their minds.” 

To Spur the Soviets. Murray did not 
succeed, however, in persuading his four 
fellow members of the AEC that this big- 
gest show on earth would be worthwhile. 
Commissioners Lewis Strauss, Willard Lib- 
by, John von Neumann and Harold Vance 
formally replied: “It should be noted that 
Russian and other foreign observers were 
invited to the tests at Bikini in 1946, 
where they witnessed atomic explosions of 
previously unimaginable destructive force. 
This demonstration, however, did not per- 
suade the Soviet government of the need 
to join with us and other nations in an 
effective system for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy in all its forms. On 
the contrary, it appears to have spurred 
them in their nuclear-weapons program.” 

It is hard to believe that the public any- 
where in the world underestimates the 
destructive power of atomic weapons. The 
dictionaries of all languages have been 
combed for superlatives to describe the 
devastation that would ensue from atomic 
war. Could an observer from Russia or 
Burma or Bolivia take home a descrip- 
tion more impressive than Commissioner 
Murray's own? In the U.S., physicists, 
generals and plain men, approaching the 
new weapons from different angles and at 
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different levels of technical knowledge, 
all came to conclusions quite similar to 
Murray's own: that these weapons repre- 
sent a danger of unprecedented magni- 
tude to the survival of mankind—and 
that until an effective system of interna- 
tional control is established it would be 
folly to open the U.S. to thermonuclear 
attack by not being better armed in this 
respect than the Communists. 


PHILANTHROPY 


Displaced Person 

“The Fund for the Republic,” says 
Fund President Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, “is a kind of fund for the American 
Dream. The essence of the dream is and 
always has been freedom.” The Fund for 
the Republic, said American Legion Na- 
tional Commander J. Addington Wagner 
last week, “is giving comfort to the ene- 
mies of America . . . We are convinced 
that the fund is doing evil work.” Nei- 
ther Hutchins nor Wagner stands alone in 
his opinion; Hutchins has the cheers of 
many citizens who fear that the U.S. is 
seeking security at the cost of civil liber- 
ty; Wagner speaks for those who fear that 
security is being subverted by a version 
of liberty that amounts to license. Upon 
the Fund for the Republic has thus de- 
scended an ugly, name-calling dispute. 

The fund was established three years 
ago by the Ford Foundation as an inde- 
pendent unit. It was given $15 million 
and told to spend it in support of “activi- 
ties directed toward the elimination of 
restrictions on freedom of thought, in- 
quiry and expression in the U.S., and the 
development of policies and procedures 
best adapted to protect these rights.” The 
great bulk of money spent so far has been 
on projects that come clearly within the 
fund's directive. Among these was the 
$64,000 study by Washington Lawyer 
Adam Yarmolinsky (Time, Aug. 29) that, 
in its presentation of some shocking ex- 
amples of the federal personnel security 
program in action, would justify the ex- 
istence of the fund. Other projects include 
$400,000 to the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil for offices in twelve states to further 
“community education in intergroup re- 
lations’; $300,000 for a survey by Cor- 
nell University’s Clinton Rossiter (author 
of Conservatism in America) on Commu- 
nist influence on U.S. religion, Govern- 
ment, education, arts and mass media; 
$185,000 for a study by Harvard's Samuel 
A. Stouffer of popular attitudes toward 
internal Communism and civil liberties. 

Personal Tendency. By the nature of 
its mission, the fund was bound to be at- 
tacked, and its success or failure was 
bound to depend on the ability of its 
spokesmen to meet the attacks. Hutchins 
has absorbed nearly all of the public- 
relations function, and Hutchins is so bril- 
liant a controversialist that he sometimes 
seems to be looking for fights in which 
to display his debater’s skill. 

He has built this personal tendency into 
his own definition of the fund, pronounc- 
ing that its job is “to arouse an interest 





in civil liberties and to encourage debate 
about them.” 

Even without the fund’s encouragement 
the postwar U.S. has resounded with de- 
bate on civil liberties. The need is not for 
more debate, but for debate of better 
quality, and, above all, for some answers 
to the very difficult questions raised by 
the presence of Communism and other 
forms of organized evil in a free society. 
The factual Yarmolinsky report, for ex- 
ample. made it clear how far the U.S. 
Government still is from working out 
standards and procedures that will at the 
same time protect itself from subversion 
and its employees from persecution. 

In his attempt to dramatize his views 





Arthur Siegel 
Funp Presipent HutcHins 
A ponderous pixie. 


on civil liberties, Hutchins has gone to 
some odd lengths. For instance, the Quak-- 
ers of the Plymouth Meeting, Pa. library, 
a private institution, decided not to fire a 
librarian because she, pleading the Fifth 
Amendment, had refused to say whether 
she had been a Communist. Many Ameri- 
cans who consider themselves both anti- 
Communist and anti-persecution, would 
have let the Quakers’ action go without 
applause or blame. But the Fund for the 
Republic charged in with a $5,000 award 
to the library. 

One Man's Position. More recently, 
the fund itself hired as a public-relations 
man, one Amos Landman, who had taken 
the Fifth Amendment rather than say 
whether he had been a Communist. 
Hutchins, defending the action, was not 
content to rest on his own confidence in 
Landman’s loyalty. Typically, he general- 
ized his defense by saying that he would 
not hesitate to hire a Communist (he did 
not say former Communist) as long as the 
man was qualified for the job, and “I 
was in a position to see that he did it.” 

Such superb self-confidence is almost 
out of this world. And so, indeed, is Rob- 


ert Maynard Hutchins. Not long ago, 
with his air of a ponderous pixie, he 
labeled himself “an 18th century conserv- 
ative.” He is certainly no more Com- 
munist-minded than John Adams or Ed- 
mund Burke. But neither one of them, 
intent on the actual problems of the day, 
could imaginably have labeled himself a 
16th century conservative. Most recent 
attacks on the Fund for the Republic 
are nonsense, The others, which may keep 
the fund in the headlines, have to do with 
the personality of Robert Hutchins, schol- 
ar and debater, and, by his own choice, 
a displaced person. 


CRIME 
The Christmas Present 


The young man was very attentive to 
his mother. He lugged her heavy suitcases 
to the counter at Denver's Stapleton Air- 
field, and stood by while she checked in 
on United Air Lines Flight 629, bound 
for Portland. Ore. The three bags. a 
bulky, battered suitcase secured by two 
web straps, a briefcase and a smaller 
suitcase, weighed 87 lbs.—37 Ibs. over 
the limit allowed each passenger. When 
the ticket agent told her she would have 
to pay $27 for the excess baggage. the 
mother, Mrs, Daisie King, turned to her 
son and said, “Thirty-seven Ibs.—do you 
think I'll need all this?” Replied the son, 
Jack Graham: “Yes, Mother, I'm ‘sure 
you will need it.” Mrs. King was going to 
Alaska to visit her married daughter, and 
she would need a lot of warm clothes. 
For a moment she seemed half disposed 
to unpack then and there, and leave 
some of the excess baggage behind, but 
she finally took her son’s advice. “I've 
packed enough stuff to last me a year,” 
she sighed, as she paid the fee. 

Delay in Take-Off. According to Gloria 
Graham, Jack’s wife, Mrs. King then 
turned to her son and handed him $3.50, 
instructing him to get three air-travel in- 
surance policies on her life—one for Jack, 
one for his half-sister in Alaska, and one 
for his mother’s sister in Missouri. When 
Flight 629 arrived from Chicago ten min- 
utes later, Mrs. King said goodbye to the 
Grahams and their 22-month-old son Al- 
len, kissed them affectionately and board- 
ed the plane. The take-off was delayed 
another 12 minutes while the plane wait- 
ed for a late passenger. 

The Grahams went to the airport cof- 
fee shop for dinner. Jack Graham was 
quite fidgety—he had been feeling queasy 
all day—and in the midst of the meal he 
became nauseated. After a trip to the 
men’s room, he felt a lot better. Later, as 
they were leaving the restaurant, the Gra- 
hams overheard someone saying that a 
plane had crashed. Unable to get any de- 
tailed information at the airport, they 
drove home. The radio confirmed their 
apprehensions: Flight 629 had crashed 
32 miles north of Denver. Mrs. King and 
all 43 others aboard the DC-6B were 
dead. “We finally heard his mother’s 
name on the radio,’ Gloria reported, “and 
Jack just collapsed completely.” 
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From the night of the crash, Nov. 1. 
Civil Aeronautics Board investigators were 
suspicious. Eyewitnesses said the plane 
had seemed to explode in mid-air, “We 
got the chores done a little after dark,” 
recalled Beet Farmer Conrad Hopp Jr.. 
“and me and the kids and the missus had 
just set down to eat when we heard an 
explosion and seen a flash of light in the 
sky out through the window. I run out 
into the yard, and there was another ex- 
plosion. It looked like a haystack on fire 
in the sky.” 

Shredded bits of carpeting. an acrid 
smell around the wreckage—like burned- 
out fireworks—and a greyish residue on 
some of the bits of the plane all indicated 
high explosives. Technicians from the 
FBI and the Douglas Aircraft Co. were 
summoned, and a crew of 40 men was 
dispatched to pick up every fragment of 
the plane, and cart it all back to Denver. 
There, in a warehouse near the airport. 
the experts began the painstaking job of 
fitting the fragments together again. 

As the scraps were fitted onto a mock- 
up, the evidence showed that the explo- 
sion had occurred in the rear cargo pit, in 
an area where there were no fuel lines or 
electric wires that might have caused 
an accidental explosion. The investigators 
concluded that the plane had been de- 
liberately blown up by someone who had 
put a time bomb in the passengers’ lug- 
gage. If so, it would be the first known 
case of successful sabotage in the history 
of U.S. commercial aviation. 

The Emerging Murderer. Having re- 
constructed the plane and the crime. the 
investigators set about reconstructing the 
criminal. The FBI turned loose some 200 
agents on the case. Combing the crash 
area, the G-men found a cog from a 
clock that might have been the timing 
device on the bomb. Other agents inter- 
viewed relatives of the crash victims all 
over the U.S.. carefully sifted through a 
hundred pasts for clues. Even before 
United Air Lines offered a $25,000 reward 
for information, tipsters began to come 
forward, Bit by bit. the figure of the mur- 
derer began to emerge. Last week, 13 
days after the crash, the FBI arrested 
Jack Graham, the attentive son. 

John Gilbert Graham is a tall, husky 
man (6 ft. 1 in., 190 Ibs.) with a shock of 
dark hair in a butch haircut, pouting lips 
and a perpetual hangdog look. At 23, he 
has an impressive criminal record and a 
reputation for secretiveness. He was born 
in Denver in 1932, the second child (by 
her second husband) of Daisie Walker, 
a politician’s daughter from Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. When Jack was two, his 
father died, and Daisie was left penniless. 
She farmed out the boy and his older 
half-sister, Helen. Jack went to a Denver 
orphanage. In 1940. when his mother mar- 
ried John Earl King, a prosperous ranch- 
er, she gathered her family together again. 

Jack was a good student and had a 
better-than-average I.Q. (115), but his 
classmates called him “Abigail” because 
“he was so different.’ He liked to hunt 
and fish, and his mechanical aptitude, ac- 
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cording to Dr. Earl G, Miller, the family 
physician, “bordered on genius.” After 
one year of high school, Jack went off to 
Anchorage, Alaska, to stay with Helen 
and her husband, a construction worker. 
After a few months, however. he joined 
the Coast Guard, lying about his age (he 
was 16), After nine months. including 63 
days AWOL, he was discharged as a mi- 
nor. In January 1950, he was back in 
Denver. The next year he went to work 
for a manufacturer of trailer-truck equip- 
ment as a $200-a-month payroll clerk. A 
month later, Graham stole a batch of 
company checks. forged the name of an 
official on them, and cashed $4,200 worth 
in three days. Then he left on a five-state 
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Jack GRAHAM 
Mother paid for extra baggage. 


joy ride in a new convertible. Eight 
months later, he was arrested in Lubbock, 
Texas, in a shower of bullets, when he at- 
tempted to ram through a roadblock. He 
was sentenced to 60 days in jail for boot- 
legging. was later handed over to the 
Denver police to face the forgery charges. 
But when his family offered $2,500 in 
partial restitution on the stolen $4,200 
and promised that Jack would repay the 
rest, the boy was put on probation. 

“He shows very little concern over this 
offense,” said a 1951 probation report. 
“For the past couple of years he led a 
wild life—spent most of his money on 
drinking parties and women. His mother 
appears to be a type that has overprotect- 
ed her son.” Yet Jack Graham seemed 
to mend his ways. Three years ago he 
married Gloria Elson, a Denver girl, and 
settled down to raise a family. Last year, 
when her third husband died. Daisie King 
bought the Crown-A. a drive-in ham- 
burger stand in West Denver, for $35,000, 
put Jack in charge (he also had a job as a 
mechanic at the local Hertz Drive-Ur- 
Self agency). She also made a down pay- 
ment on a small home for the Grahams. 


“Anything for Money." Jack worked 
hard, made regular payments on his for- 
gery debt (by last week he had reduced 
the balance to $105.34), and seemed to 
be an exemplary family man. In his busi- 
ness he was erratic and clench-fisted, but 
he had a weakness for children, often 
selling 1o¢ ice-cream cones to the local 
kids for a nickel. There were other incon- 
sistencies in the picture. Not long ago, 
Jack stalled a pickup truck in the path 
of an oncoming train, collected from 
his insurance company. Last Labor Day 
a mysterious gas explosion damaged the 
Crown-A; the insurance company realized 
that it had been staged, but reluctantly 
paid Jack’s claim. “He was an average 
personality but with some strange ideas,” 
said Elvin West, a neighbor. “He once 
said to me, ‘I'd do anything for money.’ ” 
And Jack knew that his mother had 
money—well over $100,000. 

Last month, when Daisie King packed 
her belongings for her trip to Alaska, 
Jack told his wife about a little surprise 
he had in mind. Daisie’s hobby was mak- 
ing costume jewelry out of shells. and 
Jack had decided to buy her a small drill, 
of the type used in making shell jewelry. 
as a Christmas gift. He planned to sneak 
it into Daisie’s suitcase, so mother would 
be surprised when she got to Alaska. 

By the time FBI agents began to ques- 
tion Jack Graham last week, they already 
knew most of the answers. Graham had 
purchased six insurance policies at the 
airport, and only two—one in the amount 
of $37,500 made out to Jack Graham— 
had been signed by Mrs. King. The only 
Denver resident who boarded the plane 
in Denver (and therefore the most likely 
to have a time bomb planted in her lug- 
gage) was Daisie King. Graham's actions 
after the tragedy had been suspicious; on 
the morning after the crash, he resigned 
his job at the Hertz agency. although his 
boss had offered him a three-week com- 
passionate leave. A Kremmling. Colo. 
merchant, who had known Jack Graham 
when he was a boy. said that he was 
“pretty sure” that Graham had _ pur- 
chased 20 sticks of dynamite from him 
just three days before the fatal explosion. 

After an overnight grilling. Jack Gra- 
ham broke down, signed a statement 
(which he later repudiated) admitting 
that he had sneaked his surprise Christ- 
mas present into his mother’s suitcase. It 
was no drill for shell jewelry. According 
to the investigators, Jack’s Christmas 
present was a 14-lb. bundle of dynamite 
sticks, wired to two blasting caps and a 
timing device (probably a Westclox trav- 
eler’s alarm clock) set for explosion in 
go minutes. This week there was specula- 
tion in Denver that if one passenger had 
not been late to his appointment with 
death, and Flight 629 had departed on 
schedule, the explosion might easily have 
occurred over the Wyoming Rockies not 
far from the place where another United 
Air Lines plane had crashed three weeks 
earlier (Time, Oct. 17). and detection of 
sabotage would have been a great deal 
more difficult. if not impossible. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INDIA 
Call Us Mister 


There had been no such excitement 
since Independence Day in 1947. no such 
pomp since George V, King and Emperor, 
summoned the princes of India to pay 
him homage at a royal durbar in 1911. 
An army of cosmeticians did over New 
Delhi. Whitewash and fresh paint sud- 
denly beautified the twelve miles from 
the airport into the city. Unsightly shacks 
were torn down, red gravel was spread 
like rouge over rough paths and dishev- 
eled roads, and a multitude of women of 


BULGANIN, KuruSHCHEV & Host NEHRU 


Smiles & Salutes. Perhaps. one million 
Indians were massed at the airport or 
lined the twelve-mile route when a twin- 
engined Soviet transport. escorted by 
eight Indian jets. arrived in Delhi. Out 
stepped Nikolai Bulganin and waggled a 
light straw hat. Behind him came Nikita 
Khrushchev and waggled a light straw 
hat. A wave of onlookers broke over steel 
barricades and had to be beaten back by 
police swinging steel-tipped staves. Gar- 
lands formed nooses about the necks of 
the visitors, and an aimless cheer re- 
solved itself into an intelligible chant. 
“Nehru! Bulganin! Khrushchev!” The 
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In New DELHI 


“The great mountain barrier has ceased to be a wall.” 


low caste swept every inch of the main 
highway with hand brooms. If the visi- 
tors would only visit enough of the city, 
went a popular quip, New Delhi might 
quickly lose all its slums. 

Red Soviet flags flew everywhere. Street 
names with an “imperial” flavor were 
changed, such as Queensway. which be- 
came Road of the People. Forty thou- 
sand schoolchildren rehearsed for days 
their roles as spontaneous greeters. Free 
special trains from the Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh poured peasants in to swell the 
city crowd; other thousands arrived by 
foot, by bullock cart or by camel. 

A season's harvest of roses, marigolds 
and other flowers were gathered for the 
occasion, moving Prime Minister Nehru 
to warn: “I have myself been repeatedly 
hurt a bit by the throwing of flowers. I 
should therefore particularly request that 
no flowers, garlands or bouquets be 
thrown at our guests.” The guests-to-be 
themselves also issued an advance request 
—they wanted to be addressed as “plain 
Mister,” would be “satisfied with common 
dishes,” and wanted to be treated exactly 
equal. 
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celebrities chatted. Nehru had heard that 
Bulganin wears a bulletproof vest in pub- 
lic appearances. “I do not,” said Bulganin. 
“Feel me.” Nehru good-naturedly poked 
an inquiring finger at the Russian’s chest. 
Then Bulganin turned to the crowd and 
raised his hands high in a happy prize- 
fighter’s salute. 

Nehru bawled into a microphone in 
Hindi, “Shut up!” and the crowd obeyed. 
Said the Premier of Russia: “Long live 
friendship!” Said the Prime Minister of 
India: “We are getting to know each oth- 
er.” Then guests and host piled into a 
green 1938 Cadillac convertible, once the 
possession of a maharaja, and rode past 
the festive, sweets-sucking multitude. 

Gesture to Gandhi. The Indian leader, 
a tough if not ruthless foe of Commu- 
nists within his own country, spared no 
effort to make international Commu- 
nism’s top dogs feel welcome and among 
friends. He arranged for them 18 days of 
sightseeing, state banquets, formal recep- 
tions, folk festivals. 

By now professionals at the rumpled, 
old-shoe geniality routine, Mister Bul- 
ganin and Mister Khrushchev, preceded 


always by the heavy-footed scuffle of 
scores of security guards, waved their 
hats to thousands. dispensed autographs 
to clusters of children, gaped with tour- 
ist-like awe at sights and monuments. At 
one point, when a crowd sprinkled rose 
petals on Khrushchev’s bald pate. Bu'- 
ganin happily brushed them off with his 
wide-brimmed straw. Visiting an ancient 
observatory, Khrushchev asked for his 
horoscope, but was told it would take 
weeks of reading the stars to prepare. 
With a huge floral wreath. the two went 
to India’s most important memorial, Raj 
Ghat, where Mahatma Gandhi was cre- 
mated. Removing their shoes, they stood 
at the spot for a silent moment (long 
enough to reflect. if they remembered at 
all, that the latest edition of the Big 
Soviet Encyclopedia calls the saint of In- 
dia a reactionary who “pretended in a 
demagogic way” to lead the Indian in- 
dependence movement). 

Crowning a Winner. Later that day, a 
mass of 200.000 Indians squatted on the 
ground while Nehru and his Russian 
guests appeared on a rostrum built in the 
shape of a white pagoda. To great cheers 
the Russians raised Nehru’s arm in the 
manner of a referee crowning a winner. 
A choir of schoolchildren sang /ndians 
and Russians Are Brothers, written espe- 
cially for the occasion. From the bal- 
cony, Nikolai Bulganin praised the “five 
principles of coexistence” agreed upon by 
Nehru and Red China’s Chou En-lai. “We 
are allies in a great struggle for peace 
throughout the world,” he told the huge 
crowd. “We are prepared to share with 
you our experiences in constructing in- 
dustrial enterprises and utilizing atomic 
energy.” 

It was Pandit Nehru’s pleasure to re- 
ply. Under Gandhi, he had remarked at 
Moscow, India had followed another path 
than the Bolshevik one, but “we were in- 
fluenced by the example of Lenin.” He 
was plainly moved also by the example 
of Lenin’s mid-century successors. “Rus- 
sia and India are coming together,” he 
said. “The great mountain barrier our 
guests flew over yesterday in a few hours 
has ceased to be a wall separating us.” 

On the very day Misters Bulganin and 
Khrushchev got this glowing reception, 
a message from Nehru arrived in Wash- 
ington. It was Nehru’s response to a mes- 
sage Gf congratulations President Eisen- 
hower had sent him on his 66th birthday, 
extolling India’s ‘“‘most successful experi- 
ment in democracy.” In reply. Nehru 
thanked the President as “a great leader 
of a great nation, who has labored for 
peace and good will amongst nations and 
peoples.” Nehru also seized one pubiic oc- 
casion to tell Bulganin and Khrushchev 
that “We are in ne camp and no military 
alliance.” Such statements demonstrated 
that India’s leader still considered him- 
self to be the leader of a potentially great 
power exerting its force neutrally between 
the Communist and Western power blocs. 
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But these professions hardly matched 
the ardent public welcome Nehru _be- 
stowed on Khrushchev and Bulganin—a 
performance which, if it did nothing else, 
could only serve to lend respectability to 
Russia’s leaders in the eyes of India’s 
millions. 


GENEVA 
The Great Divide 


“And so that contact, that meeting of 
minds, and almost of hearts, which seemed 
to have taken place four months ago is— 
for the moment—broken. We stand look- 
ing at each other across a great divide.” 
Thus did Britain's Foreign Secretary Har- 
old Macmillan pronounce the epitaph of 
the spirit of Geneva. 

In the final days of the foreign minis- 
ters’ conference, Russia’s Vyacheslav Mo- 
lotoy disposed brusquely of any illusion 
that the Russians might make concessions 
in the only area where the West had any 
real hope of progress. Every Western pro- 
posal for improved East-West contacts 
was either “inadmissible” or “interfer- 
ence” with Russia's internal affairs. “We 
will not grant freedom of propaganda call- 
ing for an atomic attack,”” he snapped, or 
for importing “all kinds of scum of socie- 
ty thrown out by the peoples of the coun- 
tries of socialism and people's democracy.” 

In the end, the Big Four issued a two- 
sentence communiqué that mentioned no 
progress and did not schedule any future 
meeting. The West also issued its own 
communiqué for the ears of the Germans, 
expressing their sympathy with the “sense 
of cruel disappointment to the German 
people, East and West,” and Dulles dis- 
patched a private letter to Chancellor 
Adenauer pledging the U.S. to continue 
its efforts to reunite Germany. Geneva 
II was over. 

In France and Britain, editorialists bus- 
ily explained that no one had seriously 
expected much of the “spirit of Geneva” 
anyway. West Germany’s tough old Kon- 
rad Adenauer, who dislikes uncertainty, 
heard the results almost with relief: real- 
ity was better than illusion. He briskly 
ordered the stalled rearmament program 
pushed through, so that West Germany 
could have four divisions by the end of 
1956. On his behalf, a spokesman declared 
gratefully that in Geneva the West had 
“made the cause of reunification their 
own.” But Socialists and members of the 
FDP, even some of Adenauer’s own Chris- 
tian Democrats, raised the familiar com- 
plaint, dating from the Berlin Conference, 
that the West had never asked the Rus- 
sians the crucial question: Would they 
allow reunification if West Germany got 
out of NATO? 

The theory of the unasked question is 
a myth that many German politicians 
desperately cling to. At Geneva the West 
had forced Molotov to admit plainly again 
and again, that whether or not West Ger- 
many is in NATO, Russia would never 
consent to free elections, which would 
allow West Germany to “swallow up” 
Communist East Germany. Already Molo- 
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tov’s admission had forced a new line in 
East Germany itself: free elections is a 
dirty term; after all, free elections had 
not prevented the emergence of Hitler. 
Wrote the party organ Neues Deutsch- 
land: “The lessons taught the German 
people as a result of their belief in the 
fairy tale of free elections under an im- 
perialistic power are so bitter that anyone 
who forgets them for one single moment 
becomes a traitor to his country.” 


NORTH AFRICA 
Return of the Distant Ones 


North African political figures sent into 
exile or to prison are called éloignés (dis- 
tant ones). Last week in French Morocco 
and Tunisia two such distant ones were 
close at hand. Both were nationalists 
whom the French had once deported; 
both were also moderates on whom both 
Frenchman and Arab must now depend if 
calm is to be restored in North Africa. 
But between the two there were signifi- 
cant differences. 

Home to Morocco after two years of 
exile came Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, 
also known as Sultan Mohammed V, de- 
scendant of The Prophet.* With him came 
two wives, four emancipated daughters 
and 22 veiled concubines. 

At Rabat airport, Mohammed V 
stepped from a life of luxurious discontent 
into a chaos caused by the abdication of 
the French and a vying among the Moroc- 
cans themselves, some to retain their feu- 
dal fiefs, others to spread violence born 
of ignorance, a few to seek a difficult 
adjustment between ancient ways, pres- 
ent misery and future progress. Glowed 
one Moroccan: “The Sultan's exile was 
a great thing. We've achieved a political 


* A lineage also claimed by the rulers of Jor- 
dan, Iraq, Yemen and Libya. 


and national consciousness we weren't 
able to build in go years.’’ But Morocco, 
unlike Tunisia, has few modern institu- 
tions of government, and Mohammed V, 
whose skill and devotion as a political 
engineer remain in doubt, faces the job 
of laying a solid roadbed atop the shift- 
ing sands of Arab ambitions. 

Disappearing Zoo. Facing a crowd of 
50,000 in front of his palace, Mohammed 
V spoke: “Dear people, here we are as 
you have known us, at the service of our 
dear country. Praise Allah who in his 
mercy has put an end to our tribulations.” 

Inside the palace he found a sultanic 
shambles. The palace furnishings, once a 
vast treasure, had been smashed or looted 
by French police and local vandals. Of his 
collection of 60 clocks, four remained; of 
hundreds of porcelain and crystal vases, 
one, Gone were the royal family photo 
albums, as well as the Sultan's 56 cars, 
trucks and buses. which the French gov- 
ernment had sold off. Where once was a 
private zoo, only three gazelles and an os- 
trich remained. Muttered Mohammed V: 
“This is evil for evil’s sake.” 

Long before daylight next morning, the 
Sultan drove to the holy city of Fez to 
kneel toward the rising sun, and to pray 
on a rug beside the grave of his mother, 
who had died of grief for her son ten 
days after his removal from the throne. 

The day was Throne Day, the 28th an- 
niversary of Mohammed V's accession. 
He capped it with a speech in which he 
proclaimed “the beginning of an era of 
liberty and independence,’ but remem- 
bered to say a kind word for the French: 
“The independence to which our people 
aspire does not mean breaking our bonds 
with France.” 

Morocco’s nationalists had been happy 
to use him in exile as a symbol; the ques- 
tion now was whether they were prepared 
to accept him in person, or would find him 
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Morocco’s MOHAMMED V oN THRONE Day 
Praise for Allah, a prayer for mother, a cry for calm. 
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too pliant and suspect him of being ma- 
nipulated by the French. That unanswered 
question moderated their welcome. 

At week's end, with this question un- 
answered, the celebrating went on in the 
palace courtyard, where crowds gathered 
and milled. Suddenly someone spotted Ta- 
yeb Baghdadi, Caliph (deputy) to the 
Pasha of Fez, who had come to Rabat 
to make amends to the Sultan for having 
supported his banishment. The mob closed 
in, kicked and beat him. ripped off his 
white silken robes. “The Sultan may for- 
get. but we will not forgive you!" cried 
one. The Caliph fought for his life. but 
a rock on the head finished him. 

Leaving two other stripped bodies on 
the pavement. the mob then surged 
through the gate. trampled two men to 
death and danced around their corpses. 
Another victim was doused with gasoline 
and set afire. Trembling with disgust and 
worry, Mohammed V emerged from the 
palace and pleaded: “Be calm, be calm!” 

"Our Given Word." In Tunisia, the 
returned hero was Habib Bourguiba, 
no Sultan but a French-educated lawyer 
and the father of Tunisian nationalism. 
An éloigné off and on since 1934, when 
he was first clapped into a Sahara prison, 
he returned last June from exile in France, 


bringing with him a pact with France 
which took Tunisia a long stride toward 
democratic self-government. He found 


himself locked in a struggle for leadership 
of the Neo-Destour (New Constitution) 
Party, which he had founded. 

His rival was Salah ben Youssef (no 
kin to Morocco’s Sultan), who in exile 
in Cairo had increased his hatred of the 
French and had come home preaching 
guerrilla warfare. Bourguiba ousted him 
as secretary-general of the Neo-Destour, 
and last week defended his action at a big 
party conclave in Sfax. If Tunisians start 
killing, cried Bourguiba, “world opinion 
will call us children. We must keep our 
given word, which is the source of our 
success. By discussion with France, every- 
thing can be settled.” 

His two hours of pulsating oratory ended 
with a fiery question: “Are you prepared 
to resume fighting under Salah ben Yous- 
sef?” The party's reply was a thundering 
no. Of course, Bourguiba has warned, if 
France welshes on her promises. “we will 
all become extremists and I will be the 
leader.” 


WEST GERMANY 
Bigger & Bigger 


“Turn the people and the money loose,” 
says West Germany’s free-enterprising 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, “and 
they will make the country strong.” Last 
week the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation reported that in the 
first half of 1955, men and marks of the 
Federal Republic pushed their country’s 
rate of industrial production to the high- 
est peak in German history, higher than 
any other European nation’s, 17% above 
last year’s record level, and nearly double 
what the same area turned out in 1936. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
The Dangerous Mosque 


Teheran’s Mosque of the Shah is getting 
to be no refuge for Premiers of Iran, In 
1951, Premier Ali Razmara. one of Iran’s 
ablest men, was assassinated there by a 
member of the fanatic Fadayan Islam 
(Crusaders of Islam). Last week 72-year- 
old Hussein Ala. the ablest of Razmara’s 
successors as Premier, arrived at the 
mosque for a memorial service. Enter- 
ing, he shucked his shoes. started across 
the carpeted floor. He was stopped by a 
thinly bearded man who drew a revolver 
and shouted: “Why are there so many 


Ali Khadem—Black Stor 
HUSSEIN ALA 
An undershirt on the line. 


prostitutes in the city?” The bearded man 
fired a single shot, but one of Ala’s body- 
guards, with quick presence of mind, jolt- 
ed his arm just in time, and the shot went 
wide. As the assailant grappled with the 
bodyguards. he managed to get one hand 
free, and to hit Ala on the back of the 
head with the revolver before he was 
dragged away. 

At the police station the assailant, 32- 
year-old Muzaffar Ali Zolgadr, feigned in- 
sanity in an effort to conceal the fact that 
he actually was an assassin on assignment. 
But on his undershirt, cops found two 
messages written in red ink: “The military 
pact and oil agreement must be abrogated 
and all Moslem rules enforced. Islam is 
above all.” The second was from the 
Koran: “Those who get killed for God 
and for His rules are not dead but alive.” 
Confronted, Zolgadr at last confessed that 
he had received orders from Fadayan Is- 
lam to kill Ala “because he was treading 
in the path of treason.” 

As for Ala, he was taken to a nearby 
hospital to have his minor head injury 
treated. Unshaken, he told a Time corre- 
spondent: “Write your magazine that our 
enemy’s attempt to change the situation 


has failed, and I will be going to Bag- 
dad tomorrow.” for the first meeting of 
the “‘northern-tier” powers, who are joined 
in a mutual-defense pact against Com- 
munism, 


The Sequences 

Officially, the U.S. and Britain “see eye 
to eye on the imperative necessity of an 
early settlement in the Middle East.” But 
in practice, a pointed difference turned up 
last week. At the very moment that Israel 
was asking the U.S. State Department for 
arms to meet “the grave national emer- 
gency” created by Egypt's Soviet arms 
deal, Sir Anthony Eden was pushing a 
“compromise” plan to redraw Israel's bor- 
der in favor of her neighbors. Eden, anx- 
ious to avert war (but also hopeful of 
weaning the oil-rich Arab states away 
from Soviet influence), proposed that new 
frontiers be drawn around Israel some- 
where between the narrower limits pro- 
posed in the U.N. partition plan of 1947 
and those accepted by the Arab states in 
the 1949 armistice. 

To embattled and embittered Israelis, 
Eden's proposal was proof positive that 
the British Foreign Office would like to 
carve up their country into tidbits for the 
Arab states. The most overworked word 
in Israel last week was “Munich,” and the 
most popular slogan “We have no Benes 
for Britain.’ Appearing in Parliament in 
khaki battle dress, Premier David Ben- 
Gurion rasped out against “dismember- 
ment of Israel [and] a grant of reward to 
the Arab aggressors of 1948 ... Israel 
will not yield an inch.” The defiant speech 
caught the spirit of the streets: the mood 
seemed to be that Israel might find itself 
without friends, and might even find it- 
self at war, but if so, so be it. 

In Washington, the State Department 
pointedly omitted to endorse the Eden 
border compromise. Still hoping not to 
choose sides between Israelis and Arabs 
while discouraging both from making 
trouble, the State Department was warned 
by the Egyptian and Syrian ambassadors 
that if it complies with Israel’s request for 
“emergency” arms, they will feel obliged 
“to buy more arms elsewhere.” 

Everybody was caught up in a succes- 
sion of sequences. Egypt's purchase of 
Soviet arms had set off the Arab-Israeli 
tension; Egypt’s own dangerous flirtation 
with the Communists had in turn been set 
off by the decision of the northern Arab 
states to side with the West. On that 
basic Middle East decision, the U.S, and 
Britain still saw eye to eve. Accompanied 
by General Sir Gerald Templer. chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, Britain’s For- 
eign Secretary Harold Macmillan flew to 
Bagdad for the first Northern Tier meet- 
ing under the new Bagdad Pact. Britain 
has formally linked itself with Iraq, Iran 
and Pakistan in the pact. Though not a 
member, the U.S. showed its support by 
sending as “military and political liaison” 
Admiral John H. Cassady and Ambassa- 
dor to Iraq Waldemar Gallman. 

Moscow angrily denounced the Bagdad 
meeting as “the creation of a new, aggres- 
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sive alignment” against Russia. Soviet 
diplomats were dickering to sell arms to 
Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen—all of 
them countries located south of the line 
behind which the Northern Tier is sup- 
posed to contain Soviet Communism. 


TURKEY 
Democratic Split 


With no major organized opposition, 
the Democratic Party of Turkey's Presi- 
dent Celal Bayar and Premier Adnan 
Menderes expected no difficulties at last 
week's municipal elections. The opposi- 
tion Republicans, founded by the late 
great Kemal Ataturk, had boycotted the 
elections in advance, declaring: “We are 
attacked on radio, but not allowed to de- 
fend ourselves on radio. To answer accu- 
sations in the press constitutes an offense 
under the press law.”” But just to be sure 
of victory, Democrats in at least one dis- 
trict searched voters for anti-government 
literature, and had many bundled off to 
police stations for questioning. 

Nevertheless, a surprising number of 
candidates running as independents man- 
aged without any machine support to get 
elected. They won 23% of the 11,768 
town- and city-council seats at stake. 
After the election, one Democratic Dep- 
uty in the national Parliament quit the 
party, protesting that it “no longer has 
any concept of freedom and democracy.” 
He teamed up with 19 other former Dem- 
ocratic Party M.P.s who last month re- 
belled against the leadership and quit the 
party. The rebels met in Ankara and 
formed a new party, the Freedom Party. 
Their platform: the 1950 Democratic pro- 
gram which the Democrats have failed 
to carry out. 


SPAIN 


Hizzoner Robin Hood 


Times were hard in the little Spanish 
town of Santisteban del Puerto when 
young (30) Mayor Agustin Sanchez 
Lopez-Conesa took office in 1946. For two 
years straight, a searing drought had 
scorched the olive groves that were the 
town’s only means of subsistence. More 
than 700 families were without work or 
food. “One day,” recalls Don Agustin, “I 
came across the body of a worker, dead 
from starvation, lying in a ditch by the 
roadside. That decided it for me. There 
were too many rich people in my town 
for the poor to be dying of hunger.” 

Without law or precedent to justify 
him, the mayor, himself a well-heeled aris- 
tocrat, began a campaign to equalize local 
resources in a system of “voluntary dona- 
tions” levied against the rich. “I myself 
opened the subscription with a donation 
of 2,000 pesetas,” he said. “Then I dedi- 
cated myself to visiting all the well-off 
people to obtain donations.” 

One patrician who refused to ante up 
was promptly popped in jail. With these 
funds and others collected through high 
special taxes on “luxury items,” Don 
Agustin was soon providing free meals 
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for 4.000 townsfolk every day. In time. 
his “Social Benefits Fund” was expanded 
to cover an ambitious job-providing pub- 
lic-works program, which gave the town 
new streets, a better sewage system, a 
recreation hall for workers and even a 
new altar for the local church. Some of 
the funds were used to make a movie 
about the Santisteban way, which brought 
more funds into the town coffers. 

When at last the rains returned to 
nourish the olive crops, the poorer towns- 
people of Santisteban were happy in a 
prosperity such as they had never known 
before. The rich were not so happy. In 
April 1949, the wealthy industrialist whom 


Federico Peradejordi 
AGUSTIN SANCHEZ 
Few olives but many seeds. 


Don Agustin had jailed for failing to con- 
tribute to his fund haled the mayor to 
court for illegal taxation. Don Agustin 
was forced to resign his office. He was 
free on bail during the five years it took 
the slow-moving Fascist courts to bring 
him to trial. When he was tried a year 
ago, the court said it was sorry, but the 
fact remained: Don Agustin had violated 
the law. He was sentenced to one month 
and a day in jail, fined 1,580 pesetas and 
ordered to pay back every cent (total 
604,367 pesetas) he had extorted. 

Last week, seizing on a legal quibble 
(the case was improperly drawn) to mask 
its compassion, Spain's supreme court re- 
versed the lower court's decision and ab- 
solved Don Agustin of all blame with the 
passing note that he “was motivated by 
the sole desire to resolve with honor and 
efficiency the multiple and urgent prob- 
lems facing his community.” From all 
over Spain, letters of congratulation 
poured in, but for Don Agustin, onetime 
mayor of Santisteban, the kindest words 
of all were spoken by a weather-beaten 
olive picker in his town. “Don Agustin,” 
said the old man, “at last justice has been 
done. The people are very happy.” 





FRANCE 
Agonized Men 


Returning from Geneva, Foreign Min- 
ister Antoine Pinay observed that the next 
step was for the foreign ministers to re- 
port to their chiefs of government—“at 
least those lucky enough to have one,” 
he added wryly. At week’s end Pinay and 
France still had Edgar Faure as chief of 
government. But he was a Premier kept in 
office by Communist votes, at odds with 
his Cabinet, rebuffed by his Assembly. 

Concealed in the bewildering shuttle- 
cocking of maneuvers was a crucial issue: 
how a new Assembly should be elected. 
The method chosen would determine the 
balance of political power in France. All 
week Deputies shifted and trimmed, re- 
jected in the Assembly what they ac- 
cepted in committee, approved in the 
mornings what they killed at night. 

Three Methods. At week’s end the 
game was not yet over, but it was clear 
who was behind, Faure had lost his bid 
for early elections in December. Out of 
sheer indecision, the Assembly let time 
run out during one confused midnight 
session, It was a clear victory for ex- 
Premier Mendés-France, who had been 
fighting for delay until he could organize 
a left-center coalition that might return 
him to power. Now elections would be im- 
possible until January, at the earliest. 

Still unsettled was the method. The 
three principal methods under debate: 

{ Proportional Representation. Seatsare 
allotted to each party in the same pro- 
portion as its total popular vote. This fa- 
vors the big mass parties like the Social- 
ists and Communists. 

@ Man-for-Man Voting. This is basically 
the U.S. method of election by small 
electoral district (there are 311 arron- 
dissements), If no candidate wins an ab- 
solute majority, there is a runoff one 
week later. This encourages voting for 
the man instead of the party, favors par- 
ties of “notables,” such as the Radicals. 
q The Alliance System. The system now 
in effect, it was devised by the center 
parties in 1951 to cut down the strength 
of extreme right and left. Elections are by 
departments (roughly equivalent to large 
U.S. counties). Each party can pool its 
votes with others to form an apparente- 
ment, or alliance in each of the go de- 
partments of France. If the alliance as a 
whole wins a majority in the department, 
it takes all the seats. The seats are then 
divided proportionally among the victo- 
rious group. Since nobody in 1g5! was 
apt to ally with either the Communists 
or the Gaullists, this method allowed the 
center parties to unite as friends long 
enough to win all the seats in the depart- 
ment, then as rivals to whack up the 
spoils. Basically, it is unfair, and most 
Deputies admit it. Still in effect, it was 
the only one with a chance of approval in 
time to allow Faure’s early elections. 

New Maps. For parties and Deputies 
choosing the most desirable method is a 
matter of life and death. For example, 
the Communists now have 94 seats, the 
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Radicals 75. Under proportional represen- 
tation, experts estimate the Communists 
would increase their seats to 160: the 
Radicals (who include both Faure and 
Mendeés-France) would drop to 60. But 
under the small-district system, the Com- 
munists would drop to 7o seats, the Rad- 
icals increase to 110. 

At week's end, unable to pass a satis- 
factory bill, the Assembly voted to put 
off debate entirely until the government 
drafted a new map of electoral districts. 
With every Deputy’s seat at stake. the 
arguments over the exact boundaries of 
each district might take months. The 
French Assembly, which had shown little 
talent for living, was also showing little 
grace in dying. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Useful Privilege 


The members of virtually every royal 
house, regnant or deposed, in Europe are 
related to Europe's most prospering 
crown, Britain's. Among them is Prince 
Ernest Augustus of Hanover, who is de- 
scended from King James I’s granddaugh- 
ter, the Electress Sophia of Hanover, and 
thereby legally entitled to ascend the 
British throne—provided that the 60-odd 
heirs who precede him all die. Last week. 
after a year of litigation, the British court 
of appeal ruled that Prince Ernest's ances- 
try entitles him to an even more useful 
privilege: that of British nationality. By 
implication, the court’s decision, based on 
a law passed in 1705, would grant the 
same privilege, on application, to the pres- 
ent Kings of Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Greece, the Queen of The Nether- 
lands, the descendants of the late Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and to some 4oo other non- 
Roman-Catholic heirs, including the wives 
of an interior decorator in Amarillo, Texas 
and a lawyer in Springfield, Mo. 








Shimbun 


Mainichi 
Nosusvuke Kisur 
Sooner or later, 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
A Slow Swallowing 


South West Africa is 900 miles of tree- 
less coast and diamond-bearing desert 
populated by Afrikaners, Bastards (mixed 
blood settlers from the old Cape Colony), 
Hottentots, Hereros and the largest col- 
ony of Germans ever to settle anywhere 
in the former German empire. The name 
of the capital’s principal street is still 
Kaiserstrasse. and waiters in its sand- 
pitted beer parlors answer to the call of 
Herr Ober. For 35 years South West Af- 
rica (pop. 450.000), taken from Germany 
at Versailles and put under a League of 
Nations mandate, has been run by the 
Union of South Africa, whose Nationalist 
government has long wanted to throw off 
U.N, surveillance and incorporate it as a 
fifth province.* 

Last week the Nationalists won an im- 
portant round in their fight by sweeping 
16 of 18 seats in South West Africa's ter- 
ritorial assembly elections. The territory's 
influential German bloc. whose 10.000 
members warmed up to Hitler in 1939 and 
seem to be all for South Africa’s racial 
apartheid now, provided the wide margin 
of victory. But the winners. for all their 
anti-U.N. gloating. intend to go slow in 
merging South West Africa into the Un- 
ion. The Nationalist government apparent- 
ly wants first to build up its influence to 
the point where German Southwesters 
no longer think of themselves as apart 
from the Afrikaans-speaking community. 


JAPAN 


Sceneshifters 

In the Japanese theater, it is not neces- 
sary to lower the curtain to change the 
scene. Stagehands. wearing black suits. 
dart from behind a black curtain to shift 
scenery and help actors change costumes 
while the performance goes on. The audi- 
ence understands from the black curtain 
(called kAuromaku) that the stagehands 
aren't really there. Japanese politics also 
has its background manipulators who pre- 
tend not to be there and plainly are. and 
they are appropriately called kuromaku. 

Last week the & 
went to work and in a twinkling re- 
arranged the whole stage. They consoli- 
dated Japan's two big feuding conserva- 
live parties. the Liberals and the Demo- 
crats, into one gigantic party. the Liberal- 
Democrats. which will control 300 of 467 
seats in the Diet’s Lower House. The 
merger marks the beginning of the end 
for Ichiro Hatoyama, who as a candidate 
was a great vote getter, but in office has 
been a weak, indecisive and garrulous 
Prime Minister. Hatoyama will stay in 
office until next April. but with a new 
Cabinet to be divided almost equally be- 
tween Democrats and Liberals. 








romaku of politics 


South Africa’s walkout in the U.N. a fortnight 


ago, on the ground that racial segregation is its 
own domestic affair, saved South Africa from 
debating its activities in South West Africa, 


which it would find harder to justify and more 
of the U.N.’s business. 





Two Parties. Since the two parties have 
long shared a firm conservatism at home 
and a generally anti-Communist leaning 
in foreign affairs, the merger should make 
conservative policy more stable. as well 
as nullify the recent parliamentary threat 
posed by the merger of the left- and 
right-wing Socialists (who together now 
have 154 seats). One immediate result: a 
hardening of Japan's demands for retu-a 
of war prisoners and seized territory in the 
current negotiations for a Russo-Japanese 
peace settlement. A second major result: 
the beginning of a two-party system in 
Japan. 

The man chiefly responsible for the big 
shift is the smoothest kuromaku of them 
all, Nobusuke Kishi. A candid, confident 
pro, Kishi masterminded the formation of 
the Democratic Party and its ouster of 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberals from 
power last year. He is the man who put 
elderly (72), crippled Ichiro Hatoyama 
into power and is now preparing to nudge 
him out. 

Two Ambitions. As the newly merged 
Liberal-Democratic Party held its first 
meeting last week. the talk was that Kishi 
had definitely settled on his candidate for 
new Prime Minister. He is Taketora (liter- 
ally, Bamboo Tiger) Ogata. 67. ex-editor 
of Asahi, Japan's leading daily, and Dep- 
uty Prime Minister in the late Yoshida 
regime. Ogata is a stocky, round-faced 
man whose baggy eyes sometimes suggest 
a Buddha on a bender. His past in- 
cludes several incidents of personal cour- 
age against Japanese militarists before the 
war, With Nobusuke Kishi behind him, 
Ogata is the front-runner for leadership of 
the new party and the Prime Ministership, 
both to be decided in April. 

But Kishi the kuromaku is beginning 
to show signs of restlessness. Kishi con- 
siders himself a leader of the younger con- 
servatives (he is 59), and believes that 





TAKETORA OGATA 
Perhaps in April. 
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they “sooner or later” must take over 
from the old conservatives. The cast is 
beginning to suspect that the sceneshifter 
has been struck with a sudden yearning 
to play the lead himself. 


° 
Banzai 

In the Philippine hills, there are still 
several hundred Japanese soldiers holding 
out in isolated misery, unaware that World 
War II is over. Occasionally one gives 
up. Not so Seaman Noboru Kinoshita 
who escaped from a sinking troopship off 
the Philippines in 1944. For eleven years, 
Seaman Kinoshita lived on lizards, frogs. 
fruit and wild monkeys in the jungles of 
Luzon awaiting the day when a victorious 
Japanese navy would come to rescue him. 
That day never dawned, but last fortnight 
as he raided a jungle-side sweet-potato 
patch, Kinoshita was picked up by Philip- 
pine police. “When,” he asked, “will my 
head be cut off?” Told that he would not 
be killed at all, but sent home a free man, 
Kinoshita grew very sad. Last week. de- 
prived of a hero’s death by a too-forgiving 
enemy. he hanged himself. 


MacArthur Marriages 


Camphor balls and chrysanthemums 
mingled their odors in stately Meiji Me- 
morial Hall last week as eager bridegrooms 
in rented cutaways thronged Tokyo's big- 
gest marriage center to claim their ki- 
monoed brides. In the corridors couples 
stood ten and twelve deep, waiting to 
go through the sake-drinking ceremony 
known as three-times-three-is-nine. Be- 
tween marriages, the blue-and-white-robed 
Shinto priests, whose duty it is to provide 
suitable flute music, raced to washrooms 
to soak their aching fingers in hot water. 

Downtown on the Ginza, a big depart- 
ment store was doing a hot-cakes business 
in a $3,000 “bride’s special”—wedding 
kimono, TV set, gas range, refrigerator, 
washing machine, furniture, trousseau and 
a supply of salad dressing—while the en- 
terprising hotelkeepers of Atami, Japan’s 
Niagara Falls, offered special rates on 
honeymoon suites with “a bathtub just 
big enough for two.” November is Japan’s 
traditional wedding season,* and with 
700,000 couples either wed or affianced, 
this year’s promises to be per- 
haps the biggest since World War II. 

Meet the Missus. Next vear. under the 
lunar calendar will be the “Year of the 
Monkey,” which presents a poor augury 
for married bliss. But there is another 
reason for last week's rush to the altar. 
Marriages are now arranged with greater 
thanks to the MacArthur constitu- 
tion, which supposedly equalized the sexes. 
The ancient gentlemen whose business it 
has long marriages be- 
tween families without the knowledge or 





season 


ease 


been to arrange 


consent of either bride or groom are still 


as busy as ever. But in modern Japan 





young people find more opportunity to 


Because, some say, rural fathers liked to wait 





until harvest time to see how their prospective 


daughters-in-law got in the rice before they 


signed them up 
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RURAL JAPANESE BRIDE (SIPPING SACRED WINE) & GROOM 


Also a 


meet under less formal circumstances and 
even to fall in love. 

Faced with their youngsters’ firm de- 
termination to marry whom they wish, 
many Japanese parents tend to bow to the 
inevitable, masking their parental pride 
behind a face-saving ritual in which the 
already-well-acquainted couple are for- 
mally introduced to each other. Many an 
urban bridegroom has a new respect for 
his prize. At Meiji Hall last week, one 
busy girl marriage clerk noted with satis- 
faction that nine out of every ten grooms 
let their brides step into the marriage 
limousine before them. 

Cow Without Horns, Yet, despite all 
the Occupation’s well-meant effort to lib- 
erate Japanese women, 70% of Japanese 
marriages are still arranged by parents, 
with no say-so left to the bride herself. A 
recent poll of eligible bachelors reveals 
that most of them rate “obedience” high 
in a prospective wife’s virtues, and grey- 
beards still happily recall the days when 
every Japanese bride was given a 
on her wedding to remind her that death 
was preferable to desertion. In the rural 
districts, where from time immemorial 
wives have been the best beasts of bur- 
den today s bride is still, as one Welf ire 
Ministry official put it last week, little 
more than without horns. 


NORWAY 
Repeating, Not Retreating 


Of the 15 nations in NATO. only Nor- 
way and Turkey have a border on the 
Soviet Union. Last week Norway's Pre- 
mier Einar Gerhardsen, on a twelve-day 
good-will junket to Russia, signed a com- 
muniqué with Soviet Premier Bulganin 
promising not to “open bases for foreign 


sword 


“a cow 





bathtub built for two. 


forces on Norwegian territory as long as 
Norway is not attacked or threatened with 
attack.” The communiqué had the sound 
of a retreat from Norway's fidelity to 
NATO, and Communist newspapers in 
Europe so played it. Actually, Gerhardsen 
was merely repeating a pledge made to 
the Soviet Union in 1949, just before 
Norway joined NATO. Norway has five 
NATO-built air bases, and is getting seven 
more. Allied airmen can drop in on them 
but cannot be stationed there unless Nor- 
way feels imminently threatend by at- 
tack. Denmark has a similar clause in its 
NATO membership. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Big Brother 


Jiri Hajek first revealed himself to be a 
Communist during the 1948 coup, when 
the Iron Curtain clanked down on Czech- 
oslovakia. As a professor of international 
relations, he later proved his devotion to 
Big Brother by writing a book called The 
Wilson Legend in the History of the 
Czechoslov Republic, a effort 
to debunk Czechoslovakia’s esteem for 
Woodrow Wilson. For this and similar 
services Hajek last May was made Czech 
to London. 
loyal a 
Discovering a con- 
Hajek 
British were 
spying on him. He complained to the 
British Otfice and demanded an 
investigation. He got one. The Foreign 
Othce ced the planted mikes to a Lon- 
don shop, where they had been bought 
several weeks before—by a member of 
Hajek’s own embassy staff. Big Brother 
was still watching. 





sleazy 





ambassador 

He was as servant as Big 
Brother could wish. 
cealed microphone in his 
concluded that the 


onice 


decadent 
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U.S. JEWS HYSTERICAL 
OVER THE MIDDLE EAST 


Editor W1LL1AM ZUKERMAN, in the bi- 
weekly review, JEwISH NEWSLETTER: 


HERE cannot be the slightest doubt 

that a state of mind very much like 
that of Israel now prevails among Amer- 
ican Jews, There is a fanatical certainty 
abroad that there is only one truth and 
that Israel is the sole custodian of it. No 
distinction is made between the Jews of 
the world and Israel, and not even be- 
tween the Israeli government and Israel. 
Israeli statesmen and their policies are 
assumed to be inviolate and above criti- 
cism. There is a frightening intolerance 
of opinions differing from those of the 
majority, a complete disregard of rea- 
son, and a yielding to the emotions of 
a stampeding herd. 

There is only one important differ- 
ence between the Israeli and the Amer- 
ican Jews. In Israel, the outburst of 
emotionalism, as far as one can judge 
from outside, has a basis in reality. It 
wells from the hidden springs of a disil- 
lusioned people who were promised secu- 
rity and peace and find themselves in a 
war trap. The American-Jewish brand 
of hysteria is entirely without roots in 
the realities of American-Jewish life, It 
is completely artificial, manufactured by 
the Zionist leaders, and almost mechani- 
cally foisted on a people who have no 
cause for hysteria by an army of paid 
propagandists as a means of advancing 
a policy of avowed political pressure 
and of stimulating fund raising. Never 
before has a propaganda campaign in 
behalf of a foreign government been 
planned and carried out more blatantly 
and cynically, in the blaze of limelight 
and to the fanfare of publicity, than 
the present wave of hysteria now being 
worked up among American Jews. 


AMERICANS SHOULD STOP 
BAITING INTELLECTUALS 


Bishop Joun J. Wricut of Worcester, 
Mass., in a Founders’ Day sermon at 
St. Louis University: 


T makes little difference why so many 

Catholics have conformed with the 
prevailing patterns of anti-intellectual- 
ism in our day. Such conformity may be 
part of the pattern by which our people 
have in all things sought to demonstrate 
how thoroughly American they are. In 
any case, it is unfortunate both for us 
and for America. Such a suspicious con- 
tempt for the intellectual life is far 
from being a Catholic phenomenon. It 
is a kink in the American character gen- 
erally. It is the more unbecoming in 
Catholics, however, because it is so ut- 
terly out of harmony with any authentic 
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Catholic tradition, and it is therefore 
the more painful that it should reveal 
itself on public questions and in com- 
munity life as so entrenched among us. 

Perhaps it is necessary for us to de- 
velop a special patience with the bright 
and sometimes irritatingly brilliant, a 
patience comparable to that which we 
have virtuously tried to have toward 
the dull. Perhaps it is needed that we 
be slow to label [as] “revolutionaires,” 
or liberals in any unfavorable sense, 
those who have many ideas, including 
occasional disturbing ideas, instead of a 
mere comfortable few. Perhaps it were 
well if we preached as often on intel- 
lectual sloth as we tend to preach on 
intellectual pride. 

The dangers of intellectual pride are 
many and grave. and we do well to dis- 
cipline ourselves and our students in the 
moral and ascetical controls of this as 
of all other vices. But the dangers of 
intellectual stagnation are not less griev- 
ous both for individual personality and 
for the common good. The wrath of the 
stupid has laid waste the world quite 
as often as has the craft of the bright. 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD: 
A COLLEAGUE’S EULOGY 


Playwright MAXWELL ANDERSON, in a 
funeral oration spoken in St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, Manhattan, by Actor 
ALrrep Lunt: 

E all have to come to terms with 

death, all of us who live long enough 
to know that it happens, long enough to 
welcome it or fear it. In this scientific 
age most of us accept the biological 
doctrine that birth and death are the 
essential machinery of evolution, recip- 
rocal phases that make it possible for a 
species to change, perhaps to improve, 
over long periods of years. But that 
takes none of the heartbreak out of it, 
none of the sense of needless loss. And 
there are some few in every generation 
whom we would like to see exempt from 
the general law. 

Some few among us seem to be suc- 
cessful experiments, much too valuable 
to be discarded lightly in the vast game 
of trial and error in which we are all 
discarded, in which we may indeed lead 
to something but may never, any one of 
us, be anything permanent. If we are 
to choose out of the men we thought 
worthy to survive beyond their times, 
our lists would be brief and they would 
not be the same, but Robert Sherwood 
would stand high in the balloting. 

When we say that we have lost in- 
calculably in intelligence, humor, and 
human kindness, we can see Bob’s face, 
brooding for a moment before he can 
find and utter his implacable, unanswer- 
able comment on these trite phrases. 


He has escaped us now, as all escape 
into death, both from friends and ene- 
mies. But the memory of his face, his 
voice, his wit that seemed to gather 
slowly like a storm and flash with its 
lightning, these are still strongly with 
us, and there is none among us that 
doesn’t have a sentence or phrase or 
episode etched on his cortex to remind 
him of what manner of man Sherwood 
was. No stranger could ever encounter 
Bob without becoming aware that he 
was in the presence of a formidable 
brain and personality. No friend of Bob’s 
ever found him lacking in warmth, sym- 
pathy or time when there were troubles 
to be met. Though he was no oppor- 
tunist, though he said what he thought 
whenever it was useful, he made few 
enemies. Many stood in awe of him be- 
cause of his deft and pungent tongue, 
but apt as he was in attack or retort, 
Sherwood was readier still to give mercy, 
happier to be tolerant than to be angry. 

In the American theater the death of 
Sherwood has an effect comparable to 
the removal of a major planet from a 
solar system. Nothing will be the same 
for any of us, near or far, from now on. 
There is no disguising that the death of 
Robert Sherwood is a heavy misfortune 
for us and for our times. We wish the 
dice could have fallen the other way. It 
was a better world when we had him 
with us, 


STEVENSON’S CANDIDACY: 
TWO VIEWS 


Tue New York Darty News: 


jig’ high time, says Mr. Also Ran of 
'52, for the Democrats “to resume the 
executive direction of our national af- 
fairs’—meaning for the nation to go 
back to the grand old days of war, infla- 
tion, government by crony and crook, 
White House seizure of private prop- 
erty, and all the rest of it. 


THE WASHINGTON Post AND Times 
HERALD: 


HERE should be a sense of reassur- 

ance in the country that Adlai E. 
Stevenson has announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion next year. He has demonstrated a 
wisdom and a degree of responsibility 
too seldom found in politicians, and he 
is a man of principle and intelligence. 
If the Democrats choose him again, and 
if the Republicans also are as wise and 
as fortunate as they were in 1952, the 
country may face the forthcoming cam- 
paign with equanimity. Mr. Stevenson 
appears today to be almost the ideal 
leader from the Democratic viewpoint, 
for he combines liberalism with modera- 
tion and conservatism with understand- 
ing. He fits the mood of the times as 
well as any Democrat on the scene today. 
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Hard top, soft top or open 


most exci 





the Thunderbird is the star 
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Ford THUNDERBIRD for ‘SS 


Ready to give you a new lease 
on driving fun, this newest version 
of America’s favorite dream car is 
more stunning in style... more 
thrilling in power ... more lux- 
urious in comfort. 

Here poised for flight, you see what 
many people hardly dreamed possible: 
amore beautiful, more powerful, more 


Thunderbird. 


vraceful contours of 


distinctive 
The 


low lines 


its long, 
the unique flair of its new 
dazzling 


spare-tire mounting . . . the 


sheen of its new two-tone colors are 


but a hint of its newness, 


It is when you put the selector in 


drive position and nudge the gas 
pedal of a Fordomatie model that the 
Thunderbird will really take you by 
the heart. Beneath the hood is a new 
225-h.p. Thunderbird Y-8, to revise 
your ice as of how acar should re sp mad. 

Now, you may choose hard top, soft 
top or both. There’s a glass-fibre hard 
top and a foldaway fabric top. Now, 
the interiors are richer heauti- 
ful than ever. Now, you get the added 
protection of Ford’s exclusive Life- 
And, as always, vou 


optional power steering, 


more 


guard design 
may have 
brakes, windows and seat. Ask your 
Ford Dealer just how soon you can start 


enjoying the better things of driving. 





The Thunderbird’s brand-new, rear 
spare-tire mounting folds back handily 
as quick as a wink. It adds us great], 
to your luggage space as it does to the 


over-all beauty of the car. 





Presenting 
America’s finest gift decanter 

for America’s finest gift whiskey 
—full quart size 








PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Argentine marines swooped into the 
Buenos Aires headquarters of the diehard 
Peronista labor confederation, in a double- 
locked room discovered a white-shrouded 
body laid out on a long table flanked by 
evergreens. The corpse: none other than 
Eva Perén, perfectly preserved though 
three years dead of cancer, whose where- 
abouts was till now a mystery to Argen- 
tina’s victorious revolutionaries. With ex- 
Dictator Juan Perén (the “immortal 
widower”) now in exile, Eva's remains 
will probably be turned over to her moth- 
er for burial at last. 

At a Hollywood premiére, grey-templed 
Cinemale Clark Gable, 54, and his fifth 
wife, sometime Actress Kay Williams, 
37, managed smiles on Kay’s first venture 
in public since she lost the baby she had 
been expecting next May. 

In California’s oasis community of 
Palm Springs, the relatively modest 
(4.750 sq. ft. of floor space) $650,000 
ranch house of Los Angeles Industrialist 
Robert McCulloch (power mowers, 
chain saws) was near completion after a 
year's construction. Big reason for the 
dream house’s high cost: gadget-mad Bob 
McCulloch's departure from mere reliance 
on ordinary home appliances into pioneer- 
ing a sort of householder’s pushbutton 
paradise. Items: 1) beds that spring up 
and away from walls for easier sheet- 
tucking, 2) two bars with refrigerated 


drawers for glassware, perpetually cold ice 
buckets, automatic bottle-delivery tubes, 
3) a tennis court sunken completely below 
the annoying swath of desert winds, 4) a 
swimming pool with surrounding tiles re- 





J, R. Everman—Lire 
Gapcet-Lover McCuLLocu 
Cool feet. 
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frigerated to prevent hot feet, and at 
poolside a “spit” that will rotate sun- 
bathers too lazy to turn themselves for 
an even tan, 

After duly stabbing herself to wind up 
a soaring performance in Madame Butter- 
fly, Hell’s-Kitchen-born Soprano Maria 
Meneghini Callas (Time, Nov. 21) strode 
offstage in Chicago’s Civic Opera House, 
applause still caressing her ears. She flut- 
tered straight into an ambush party of 
eight process servers, who were there to 
tag her with summonses in breach-of- 
contract suits brought against her by a 
Manhattan lawyer. Windmilling in out- 
rage and trilling furiously in English and 
Italian, Grand Diva Callas erupted: “Get 
your hands off me! Don’t touch me, don’t 
touch me! Chicago will be sorry for this!” 
As the servers, aghast at having a tigress 
by the tail, retreated, La Callas, cheered 
on by theater employees and fans, bared 





of 


Associa Press 
Soprano Catias & SERVER 


Undue process. 





her fangs to cry: “I will not be served! I 
have the voice of an angel! No man can 
serve me!"’ Then she lunged into her 
dressing room. Long after the platoon of 
servers had gone, Maria’s shrieks were 
counterpointed by the sound of bric-a- 
brac smashing against the walls. Next 
morning Soprano Callas, leaving her sum- 
monses behind her, hopped off to Milan. 
Arriving in sunny Italy, she was still in 
high-soprano dudgeon. “Those Zulus mal- 
treated me,” she caterwauled. “But I don’t 
care a dime what those people say or do!” 





The trim queen of modern U.S. racing 
yachts, Bolero, a 73}-ft. yawl seldom out 
of first place in her class, was sold by the 
New York Yacht Club’s former commo- 
dore, salty Multimillionaire John Nicho- 
las Brown (once renowned as “the 
world’s richest baby’), to boat-loving 
Swedish Shipping Magnate Sven Salen, 
whose line of six-meter yachts (all chris- 











Morris Rosenfeld 
YACHTSMAN Brown 
Sale ho! 


tened Maybe) is a perennial threat in 
Eastern U.S. sailing contests. Price paid 
for Bolero, Class A winner of the 1950 
and 1954 Newport-to-Bermuda races, was 
undisclosed. Her original cost: $250,000. 

A month after she accidentally shot and 
killed her husband, millionaire Sportsman 
William Woodward Jr., in their Long 
Island mansion (Time, Nov. 7), Ann 
Eden Crowell Woodward, 39, recover- 
ing from shock and a virus infection, was 
slated for release from a Manhattan hos- 
pital this week. 

. & & 

In a California court, Tyrus Raymond 
(“The Georgia Peach”) Cobb, 68, always 
a crusty gamecock on the baseball dia- 
mond, faced a $50,000 personal injuries 
suit slapped on him by Elbert D. Felts, 
oldtime Pacific Coast Leaguer, ex-hunting 
companion and ex-friend of Cobb’s. Felts 
claimed that Cobb, outraged because he 
had been stuck with a dinner check, at- 
tacked him and aggravated an old back 
injury. The jury, though not exactly 
swayed by Ty’s plea of self-defense (he 
has had two heart attacks), decided that 
Felts's injuries did not merit payment of 
damages, voted (9 to 3) for Cobb. 

. . . 

At a Roman court auction of confiscat- 
ed goods, Italy's ailing Red Boss Palmiro 
Togliatti popped up as the only bidder 
for a treasured souvenir, a .38-cal. pistol, 
plus four cartridges (one unfired), the 
implements of an assassination try made 
on Togliatti in 1948 by a Sicilian student. 
Going, going, gone for 97¢. 

Well-tiered Cinemactress Terry (Come 
Back Little Sheba) Moore, often a head- 
line-maker because of her delight in sar- 
torial brevity (e.g., an ermine bathing-suit 
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THE WORLD'S Wut Honored WATCH 






> TEN WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
28 GOLD MEDALS 
Hicuest Honors For ACCURACY 
FROM GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORIES 
OFFICIAL WATCH For TIMING 
CHAMPIONSHIP SPORTS THE WORLD OVER 


THE First WaTcuH 
Or Aviation AND EXPLORATION 









This Christmas, for as little as $71.50, you may buy and proudly 
give the horological achievement of our time 


a Longines. Yes, 


whether the Longines you select costs as little as $71.50 or as 


much as $1,000 


in quality and style it will be uniquely Longines, 


the world’s most honored watch, the world’s most honored gift. 
Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


IMlustrated-.Longines 18K Gold Watches for Christmas, Lejt: the Chancellor. with 
frame of 44 diamonds, $475. Right: Diamond Coronation, 34 diamonds, $375, ta. 


Longines Pittuae 
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SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 





ensemb'e in Korea in 1953), was “trapped 


in an unusually overexposed pose last June 


by a Turkish photographer in Istanbul. 
Wailed she then \ terrible blow—and 
just when I've been studving Shakespeare 
four hours a day.” Scandalmongering 
Rave magastine soon got around to hand- 


ing Terry its “Lady Bum” award for her 
‘hypocritical display of outraged modes 
ty.’ feeling degraded and ma- 
ligned, Terry entered the lists of Holly- 
wood stars tilting with the sewer sheets 
(Time, July 11), lanced Rave with a 


$2,000,000 libel suit. 


Last week 


To help ballyhoo a $50-a-plate benefit 
for Manhattan's nonprofit Actors’ Studio 
Cinemactor Marlon Brando, a Studio 
alumnus. and Hollywood Expatriate 
Marilyn Monroe, presently a Studio 
“observer.” got together to make an un- 
likely combination that could be a hilari- 





Milton H. Gree 
Branpo & Monroe 
The old school tie. 


ous bonanza at the box office. Features 
of next month's Studio soiree: legerde- 
main by Actor Orson Welles, risqué- 
poetry reading by Playwright Tennessee 
Williams, “after-midnight” songs by It 
ly’s Cinemactress Anna Magnani. 

At a small family dinner in Windsor 
Castle, Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, fresh from a 
hunting expedition in Bedfordshire, cele- 
brated their eighth wedding anniversary. 

Penning a New York Times piece to 
help mark the celebration of Mozart Year 
famed Pianist Rudolf Serkin, 52, gave 
readers an unwitting hint of when old age 
for child prodigies: “Love and 
understanding for Mozart came rather late 
in my life as a musician. Mozart’s music 
didn’t mean much to me until I was about 


sets in 


13 or 14 years old.”"* 
. . . 

* Serkin’s eight-year-old son Peter suffers litth 
from such retarded appreciation of music, Re 
cently, after hearing his father and other musi 
cians repeat the last movement of a Mozart 
concerto at a chamber-music concert as a joyous 
encore, Peter worricdly asked Serkin: “Gee, Pop 


| who goofed?” 
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‘A New Era In Motoring Has Begun 


BY CEORCE ROMNEY, 


President of American Motors Corporation 


FT NUE SIGNS WERE CLEAR after World War I]. We were 
| a new era in motoring. An era of traffic 
congestion, and suburban living. An era of greater car 
use for individual and family traveling. An era when 
new millions of families needed more than one car, 
because their members had to travel to different places 
at the same time. 

This called for new, fresh thinking, There was a 
definite need for a smart, compact, economical car. 

We built the now famous Rambler, the first car spe- 
cifically designed for today’s traffic and living. 


Has the “gas-guzzling” dinosaur 
passed its peak? 
WE THINK so. 

Too many motorists have driven new cars home to 
find them too bulky for driveway and garage. Too many 
have been stunned to discover that excess horsepower 
is never used, but always thirsty. 

We think this is one reason Rambler is the fastest- 
growing make today. Sales increased 124% in the past 
year. And Rambler leads the low-priced field in resale. 

Let me repeat. As proof of its sterling worth, the 
Rambler now officially leads the entire low-priced field 
in resale value by a substantial margin. 

Rambler's popularity indicates a swing away from 
bulky “gas-guzzling” dinosaurs to the smarter, more 
economical, more modern, compact all-purpose car. 





COMING DEC. 15th,AN ALL-NEW CAR FOR ALL AMERICA 


ORE ADVANCED than any car on the 
M road, the new 1956 Rambler retains 
all its proved superiorities. 

It is still compact to fit every garage. It 
still turns sharper, handles and parks more 
easily. It still gives up to 30 miles a gallon. 
You ean still drive two Ramblers for the 
cost of one of many makes. 

It is more fun than ever to drive. 

{ll these qualities are combined in a com- 
pletely new car. This 1956 Rambler is the 
1957 model completed a year ahead of 
schedule—tomorrow’s car today. 


$40,000,000 safety feature 


EMINENT SAFETY authorities agree that the 
ability of the car itself to absorb impact 
is the major factor in reducing injuries. 
Only American Motors Double Safe Single 
Unit Car Construction, developed at a cost 
of $40,000,000, gives you this “built-in” 


safety. This is in addition to all safety 
features offered by others, 

We are calling this the All-American 
Rambler because it has appeal to young 
and old, to city dwellers, suburban families 
and farmers, in fact, to evervone who loves 
a beautiful car that is more fun to drive. 

Taking full advantage of newest methods 
of building spacious streamlined trains 
and airplanes, we have been able to bring 
you a stronger, safer car with much more 
room inside, without adding hard-to-park 
weight and bulk. The Rambler has the space 
it can be used, not just looked at. 





where 


New power—New styling 
Tue 1956 Ramacer will have a completely 
new, more powerful overhead valve engine, 
new springing, new comfort, new style— 
and the world’s first “hardtop converti- 
ble” Station Wagon. 


Complete new luxury 


THE NEW RAMBLER wipes out the last vestige 
of “price class”. It is as fine and luxurious 
as the costliest cars—even offers built-in 
All-Season Air Conditioning. Only need- 
less, tiring bulk and wasteful gasoline 
consumption are missing. 

Put Rambler beside any 1956 car you 
name, Drive both. We believe you'll 
choose Rambler as the ideal all-purpose 
family car, as W ell as the perfect second car. 

Make plans to see it and drive it at Hud- 
son dealers and Nash dealers. W e are proud 
to present it as new evidence that Ameri- 
can Motors means more for Americans. 


—_ 








Watch for the All-New, All-American Rambler 
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MUSIC 





A Master 





At first. Americans have tended 
to discount the report as just another fan- 
tastic boast about Russia. Then the sto- 


ries began to sound more reliable, and 
with wild surmise. 
gs crossed the At- 
isked seri- 


Oistrakh the 





musicians looked E 
Eventually 
lantic, a question was being 
ously: Is Russia’s David 
world’s finest fiddler? 

His competition is almost entirely m ide 
up of his countrymen, for most 
great violinists are Rt 
odd cultural phenomenon, R 
Their names: Jascha Heifetz 
man, Nathan Milstein 


as record 


of today’s 
j 





by an 





in Jews) 
Mischa EI- 


Stern and 








Isaac 


cable. Every bow movement, from deli- 


cate nudges at the tip to slashing down- 











bow accents a flawless tone 
fine-d r le mellow 
but ripe by judicious use of vibrato. 


full of lovely little touches 
ipproaching such an e 


In a concert 


his method of 











tially meaningless figure as a trill was a 
joy to the sense of propriety—Oistrakh 
even managed to ‘ warmth and 
dignity into the withere asses of Tar- 
ini’s “Devil's Trill and Ysave's 
distraught Senatu-Ball 3. 





The finest music on the program was 
Prokofiev's Sonata No. 1, which is dedi- 
cated to Oistrakh. It opened with dark 
slightly nasal low tones, sang its way up 








Russia’s VIOLINIST OISTRAKH 


A Strad without a 


(of Russian parents) Yehudi Menuhin. 
This week, for the first time, U.S. audi- 
ences had a chance to compare Oistrakh 
in person with the other violin masters. 
For, during Geneva’s temporary thaw in 
the cold war, Moscow had decided to 
allow its most famous musical performer 
to come to the U.S. 

Speck of Humanity. The 
crowd in Manhattan's Carnegie Hall burst 
applause when Violinist Oistrakh 
stepped from the wings. Then he and his 
longtime Vladimir Yampol- 
sky, began Beethoven's Op. 12, 
No. 1. The whole first 
by, muddled by 


overflow 


into 


iccompanist 








movement went 


Carnegie’s overrated 
acoustics—or because of a debutant’s jit- 
ters—before Oistrakh began to project the 
full voltage of his enormous music ianship. 

He looked somethi 
nessman, his feet planted wide apart, his 
shoulders into a pugnacious atti- 
tude, his jowls quivering earnestly with 
every accent. But his style was impec- 
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ig like a pudgy busi- 





raised 


trakh. 
to the bright blossom of a double-stop 
and continued to sing to the last gay note. 
Highlights: a of muted runs up 
and down the fingerboard that felt like 
being brushed with feathers, and a section 
that had the mysterious beauty of a girl 
singu to herself by a lorest pool. When 
it was over, the crowd was too moved to 
cheer until the violinist cam 
curtain call. 
No doubt 
where is David Oistrakh’s master. 
As soon as he left the st 
Oistrakh lost the firr 


section 





back for his 





ibout it: no violinist any- 





e, Virtuoso 


some of ness ot 





figure and face, the no-nonsense attitude 
the air of concentration. Instead. he be- 
came modest speck of humanity—a 





(5’6”) who is losing 


hair and does not always find 


in back: who 


medium-size 
his front 
time to keep it trimmed 
has eagerly read rave reviews about him- 
self for years 


man 


but blushes when he hears 
inybody speak flatteringly of his achieve- 


ments; who has traveled across Europe 





for 20 vears, but 


Yiddish-t 


speaks only Russian and 
avored German. David Oistrakh 
seems like just what he is: an 
$7-year-old Russian Jew 
ic a life that in 
out—is worth living. 

A Great School. Oistrakh was born 
the son of a poor bookkeeper in Odessa. 
fe half humorously traces his name to 
exclamation of and the Rt 

akh, which means fear. (His 
is derivation: the German Oes- 
terreich—Austria—where _ his 
presumably live His father was often 
without work | 


the family income t 





energetic, 


who has found 








Soviet Russia and 

















more seri 


incestors 





ind his mot 
piece out by 
the Odessa opera chorus. but 
trakh. Says he; “Hunger isn't so 





bers no 
serious for a young person.” 

Few careers were open to Jews in Czar- 
ist Russia, but music 
The elder Oistrakh 
thusiastic 


was one of the few. 
himself was an en- 
amateur fiddler. and he filled 
with for a_ virtuoso’s 
career. First he got a 4-size instrument 
for the ir-old, then 4 and until 
finally David graduated to a full-size fid- 
dle. The revolution brought no cha 
the fortunes of the nine-year-old boy. As 
as he had his diploma from Ode 
Conservatory, Oistrakh touring 
Russia from Leningrad to Siberia—and 
supporting his whole family with his earn- 
ings. “I played in big cities and little cit- 


his sor imbition 








five-ve. 





ge im 





soon 1 


started 


ies,” he recalls, “with good conductors and 
bad, but it was all a great school for me. 

In 1935 he met one of his few setbacks. 
In Warsaw's fabled Wieniawski violin con- 
first place to a 15-year-old 
girl named Ginette Neveu (whose aston- 
ishing genius was snuffed out when she 
died in an airplane crash in 1949). “I 
was happy.” says Oistrakh generously. “It 
was the first time I was abroad, and there 
vere such great violinists there.” 

The Stalin Prize. Oistrakh’s successful 
career inevitably brings up the question: 
What is the condition of art in a police 
state? Oistrakh blandly claims that mu- 
sicians in Russia are free, without men- 
tioning the groveling  self-accusations 
forced from composers such as Dmitry 
Shostakovich for deviations from the es- 
thetic party line. Proudly he says: “The 
government gets engagements for the 
young conservatory graduate—if he’s tal- 
ented, concerts: if less talented, in orches- 
tras."’ He also asserts that Russia is not 
cut off from the changing styles of West- 
ern music. He is familiar with such unre- 
modernists as Alban Berg, but 
perform them: “What is very 
difficult for me. I don’t play.” 

On the concert stage Oistrakh appears 
with the small gold emblem of the Stalin 

lapel of his well-tailored tails 





cours, he lost 








gener 


does not 


in the 
in 1951 he 
article in the 


about the 





wrote an anti-American 
review New Times 
climate of bellicose hysteria 
that the American propaganda seeks to 
(Today he half apologizes for 
the article by pointing to all the nasty 
things the Western press has said about 
Russia.) Oistrakh see a large 
degree of independence from the usual 
restrictions on junketing Russians. Get- 


Soviet 


impose. 








to enjoy 
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She Mew | 
Cr osley <Srandistor 





Six different colors and designs to choose from. And 


each one of them can be personalized with your 


name, or the name of the friend you give it to, i 


23kt. gold. A remarkable gift for as little as $50. 





give the brand-new, 


volumes” of pleasure... 
It looks like a book. 
Yet wh 


dio, with tone and volume you never 


This year, give “ 
all new Crosley Book Radio. It’s bound 


like a book, in genuine leather. en you open the cover, 


it’s an exquisite little ra 


ec. Here, in 
the Crosley Book Radio is altogether 


dreamed possibl deed, is the gift for the friend who 
has “everything”. For 


new. There is nothing like it anywhere. 


UIC / “i Amaz ny —tls ty 


Crosley - 





Rmmgs Ransom 


BLENDED 
SCOTCH WHISKY’ 


N gene oat 


ie 
Onrners Lorn > 








HOUSEorLORDS 


THE ORIGINAL 
4 S$ QUART AG PROOF 


Hl (83 -IL 


BLENDED 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
1OO% SCOTCH wersares 


WL LAs WHIrTELEY & CO. LEITH 
SCOTLAND. 





DECANTER DESIGNED BY DONALD DESKEY ASSOCIATES 


i (lustrious gifts for your spectal_friends 


What a beautiful trio of Holiday Gift suggestions! 


This handsome Old Kentucky Tavern Gift Decanter— 
now available af no extra cost—contains the same velvety 
Bottled-in-Bond Bourbon that’s also sold in the 
botde. With 22-carat Gold permanently fired on the 


Decanter, it makes a Holiday Gilt of true magnificence! 


regular 


Imported King’s Ransom Blended Scotch Whisky, at 94 
Proof, has a world-wide reputation for warmth and flavor 
that excels all other Scotches Imported House of Lords 
Blended Scotch Whisky. 
as the slightly milder, lighter Scotch. You can give and 
serve both of these fine Scotches with justifiable pride! 


86 Proof, is universally honored 


KENTUCKY TAVERN * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON + BOTTLED-IN-BOND + 100 PROOF 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY W/fiere Perfection of Froduct is‘ Tradition” cousvuce. xenrucny 


ting interested in a conversation with a 
Western friend in a café. he has been 
known to pick up the telephone, call the 
Russian embassy and say simply: “This 
is Oistrakh. I won't be back for lunch.” 

Imaginary Orchestra. In Moscow the 
Oistrakhs live in a six-room flat in a large 
apartment house where his great friend 
Prokofiev used to live. He has a passion 
for gadgets (“toys for big children”), 
owns a collection of recording machines 
and a phonograph, although he has re- 
gretfully given them up as aids to music 
teaching (“The student plays, then you 
play back what he played. then he plays 
again and the hour goes to pot’). Be- 
tween teaching at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory, making records, editing violin music 
for the government publishing company 
and brooding about chess games, Oistrakh 
sometimes finds leisure to make music 
with his violinist son Igor, 24, and his 
wife Tamara, an amateur pianist. And 
whenever he can, he places himself before 
the phonograph, waving his arms before 
an imaginary orchestra. His secret, unful- 
filled ambition is to be a conductor. 

But most of David Oistrakh’s time is 
spent flying from concert to concert, his 
Stradivarius slung from one shoulder, his 
movie camera from the other. “Liszt had 
enough time to be a great composer and a 
great virtuoso,” he complains, “and he 
got around on horseback.” He gives 25 to 
30 concerts a year in Russia, and 30 to 
40 abroad, For every appearance in Rus- 
sia he gets the top 5.000 rubles (his tax 
is never above 13%), and can keep most 
of whatever fees he charges for concerts 
abroad (upwards of $1.000 apiece). Re- 
cently, when a U.S. newsman asked him 
about his high style of living in the work- 
ers’ state, Oistrakh said: “Great artists 
always live better. Doesn't Heifetz live 
better than you?” 

Everywhere he goes. Oistrakh is fol- 
lowed by awe-struck reviews, but none of 
them has been able to isolate the essence 
of his genius. Accompanist Vladimir Yam- 
polsky thinks it is “an extra quality that 
none of the others has.” and specifies 
Oistrakh’s uncanny ability to throw him- 
self into the proper mood the instant he 
begins to play. 

Oistrakh himself is beyond analyzing 
his own appeal. Unlike many great musi- 
cians, he does not give the dramatic im- 
pression of being possessed by his art or 
driven by passion; he has the unostenta- 
tious. businesslike dedication of a man 
who simply was not born to do anything 
else. Once when asked what he did when 
he wanted to forget music, David Ois- 
trakh replied, a little shocked; “But I 
don’t want to forget music.” 


They Laughed When...” 


Next to the phonograph, the piano is 
the U.S.’s fastest selling musical instru- 
ment, and it is doing better than at any 
time since the big boom days of the ‘20s. 
The American Music Conference, which 
keeps track, said last week that sales so 
far this year are 20.32% above 1954: 
at that rate. some 180,000 pianos will 
be shipped by year’s end. About 19 mil- 
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*10,000 for your family 
or your money back! 


(at 60, 65 or 70) 





You can own $10,000 worth of Life insurance protection for 


Say you're 35 now, and plan to retire 
at 65. $10,000 in Life insurance will cost 
250.30* a year. 
When you reach 65, The Travelers 
will send you a check for $7,540—thirty- 
one dollars more than you will have paid 





in! Or if you feel that your family still 
needs the protection, your $10,000 pol- 
icy will be continued for life with no 
further payment of premium. 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE C 


THE TRAVELERS 


15, CONNECTICUT 


HARTFOR 






Automobile « 


Please send me further information about Travelers 
Cash Settlement insurance. 
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your family during these critical, growing-up years—and get 
back every cent you paid in premiums when you reach 60, 65 or 70! 
7 ~ “ > 


This flexible policy (available at ages 
10 through 40) may be exactly what you 
want and need. It’s called Travelers 
Cash Settlement Contract—and it can 
be written in small or large amounts as 
your needs require. 

To find out how it will work for you, 
see your Travelers representative, or fill 
in and mail the coupon below. 


*Rates and values vary slightly in Canada. 


MPANIES 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life + Accident + Group * 


Casualty + Fire 
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A Totally New Concept 
AUTOMATION 


Comes to the Desk Calculator 


Today it is an accomplished fact. 
Automation invades the field of desk 
figuring. Automation by-passes 
many figuring steps, flashes the an- 
swer with jet-like speed. You can 
imagine the dollars it squeezes from 
office figuring costs. 


A dynamic new principle in the 
new, totally automatic Monro-Matic 
Desk Calculator: Its compact single 
keyboard provides functional-color 
controls. It automatically seeks its 
own decimal. The Duplex is the only 
American desk figuring machine 


see MACHINES from MONROE 


ADDING -« 


for CALCULATING - 
36 


that directly adds as it multiplies, 
adds as it divides, and puts aside 
and remembers intermediate results 
to apply to final answers. On 
payroll computing alone, it cuts 
down figure work as much as 3l 
percent. Ask operators who know. 
They prefer Monroe. 


Here, gentlemen, is a preferred 
investment. An assurance against 
obsolescence for years to come. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. Home office: Orange, 
New Jersey. Branches everywhere. 


ACCOUNTING 








lion Americans now play 
most popular instruments: guitar (played 
by 4.000.000). stringed instruments (3.- 
000.000), woodwinds and brasses ( 2.000.- 
coo each), ukulele (1.600,c00). 


piano. Next 


Hoffmann & Papa 

Jacques Offenbach. they said in Paris, 
certainly can cancan, But could he write 
serious music? He died trying to finish 
his one attempt. an opera with a libretto 
based on stories by Germany's weird 
Poe-etic story spinner, E.T.A. Hofimann 
(1776-1822). The Tales of Hoffmann, 
first produced in 1881, four months ait- 
er Offenbach’s death, was a smash. The 
French, who wisely distrust overly sweet 
wines, have always had a weakness for 
sweet opera. and much of Hoffmann fits 
into the sucré fashion of Gounod’s Faust, 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, etc. When 
it tries to get serious, it often just turns 
watery. But the score, if well played, al- 
ways bubbles with its own kind of wit 
and Gallic lyricism. 

Last week, at the opening of Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Opera, the Hoffmann 
score was eminently well played under 
Conductor Pierre Monteux, who at 80 is 
the most irrepressible prodigy in the mu- 
sic world, 

Stage Magic. The Met’s General Man- 
ager Rudolf Bing spent most of his mon- 
ey and effort on sets and costumes (by 
Roli Gérard), and for once the décor on- 
stage was brighter than the intermission 
melee in Sherry’s bar. Highlights: 

@ Living murals in the opening tavern 
scene, with a pair of bacchantes astride 
barrels, pouring wine and beer into golden 
goblets and steins waved by bare, dis- 
embodied arms. 

@ An alchemist’s laboratory full of bub- 
bling test tubes and retorts to intrigue 
the audience, and the apparition of a 
beauteous brunette to tease the hero. 

@ The Grand Canal of Venice. with real- 
istic (if a bit jerky) gondolas passing 
by, and waiters bearing trays of steam 
ing. rainbow-colored drinks. 

The Met's Hoffmann had some service- 
able singing by the large cast, with Tenor 
Richard Tucker in particularly mellow 
voice and French Baritone Martial Singher 
singing with enormous power and control. 
Roberta Peters the pert doll. The 
standout was Soprano Lucine Amara, who 
brought to the stage the kind of dazzling 
vocal splendor that made the Met fa- 
mous. The sound of her voice was eggshell- 
fragile. sunset-colored, and so surprising- 
ly powerful that the audience burst into 
cheers at the end of her big aria. 

But the real star was Pierre Monteux 
who stood like a tree, moving only the tip 
of his baton. and made Hoffmann sound 
better than many listeners thought possi- 
ble. How he did it: he went light on such 
over-familiar numbers as the Barcarolle, 
took them perhaps a soupcon faster than 
usual, and when the drama got heavy. he 
made it even more dramatic by whipping 
the percussion section into thunder. 

Champagne Diet. Monteux gets his re- 
sults partly by impeccable musicianship, 
partly by his remarkable vitality, partly 


was 
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by personal appeal. Says Tenor Tucker 
“T love him. I want to hug him the min 
ute I see him.” 

In 1952 Monteux left the San Francisco 
Symphony after 17 years. but it was no 
retirement. He has appeared as guest con- 
ductor in a dozen countries, and regrets 
that “they don’t have symphony orches- 
tras all over the world so I could see 
Burma and Samarkand.” After last week's 
Met opening, for which he had rehearsed 
orchestra and cast 60 hours. Monteux at- 
tended a champagne party until 2 a.m.. 
was up again at 8 for a five-hour rehearsal 
at Carnegie Hall. During the next five 
days, he conducted two rehearsals and 
four concerts, and this week he is doing it 
all again. “Papa” Monteux is pleased 
that doctors put his physiological age at a 
mere 65, takes pride in his still black hair 
(his luxuriant mustache is white). Says 
his third wife, 61-year-old, Maine-born 





Robert Lackenbach—Coal-Pictur 
Conpuctor Montevux 
Life is Offenbachanalia. 


Doris Hodgkins Monteux: “When 
wakes up in the morning. he’s all rosy 
like a big baby with a mustache. There is 
something very young about him.” 

His wife is dieting. which has led Mon- 
teux to remark, “She ees on a tea diet— 
I am on champagne.’ Monteux’s cham- 
pagne tastes were formed early. At 14, he 
was playing second violin at Paris’ Folies- 
Bergéres. He loves Offenbach’s music, 
which was still the rage of Paris in those 
fiddling days. and he likes to think of life 
as a kind of Offenbachanalia. In 1949 in 
Amsterdam, when he was to conduct at 
the Concertgebouw, a group of friends 
were waiting for Monteux and his wife in 
the hotel lobby, intending to take them 
to the concert hall. M. and Mme. Mon- 
teux were late. When they finally ap- 
peared at the top of the staircase, Doris 
Monteux turned to the assembly and 
said with a sweet smile: “You must for- 
give us for being late, my dears, but we 
were being naughty.” 


he | 
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Let the MAN from MONROE put 


AUTOMATION 
On Your Desk 


Meet Arthur F. Bridenstine, Detroit's 
MAN from MONROE. A man of wide 
community interests, he is also a 
skillful weekend painter. Asa skilled 
figuring analyst, he serves Detroit's 
businessmen, applying his extensive 
training totheirown specific require- 
ments. He follows the doctrine: ‘Men 
+ Machines = Monroe,”’ with em- 
phasis on men. 


Your own city, too, has a Man from 
Monroe, a realistic, objective con- 
sultant in simplifying figure work 
systems. See your telephone book. 





FUNCTIONAL-COLOR CONTROLS are now 
one of the many speed exclusives that 
Monro-Matic’s new concept brings to figure 
work. Red control keys for dividing, green 
for multiplying. 


see The MAN from MONROE for 


CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Top Ten 


Last week, for the first time in TV 
history, NBC failed to get a single show in 
the Trendex top ten 

1) The $64,000 Question (CBS) 

2) The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS) 

3) J Love Lucy (CBS) 
4) General Electric Theater (CBS) 

5) Shower of Stars (CBS) 

6) Disneyland (ABC) 

7) The Honeymooners (CBS) 

8) Talent Scouts (CBS) 

9) Jack Benny (CBS) 
10) Red Skelton (CBS) 

The Nielsen rating, covering an earlier 
period, tends to confirm the Trendex find- 
ings. It lists only two NBC shows—at 
fifth and sixth—in the top ten. Almost 
as painful to NBC was the news that 
1) the Colgate Variety Hour, unable to 
dent CBS's popular Ed Sullivan Show, 
had asked to be released from its NBC 
contract, and 2) NBC’s Milton Berle 
(Tues. 8 p.m.) had his stranglehold on 
that hour broken for the first time when 
his rating dipped below that of his CBS 
opposition, Phil Silvers. 


British Quiz Champ 


In Britain, people who compete on quiz 
shows have to be a lot smarter than U.S. 
quiz contestants to win a lot less money. 
Right now Britain’s quiz champ is red- 
bearded, magenta-waistcoated Plantagenet 
Somerset Fry, 24. an Oxford law student 
whose ability to answer questions about 
history is no less unlikely than his name. 

At ten, Plantagenet could recite the 
names and dates of all of England's kings, 
and when commercial TV came to Eng- 
land with the quiz show Double Your 
Money, he put his knowledge to use. He 
identified the British commander at the 
Battle of Malplaquet (John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough) and what Secre- 
tary for War fought a duel with what 
Foreign Secretary in 1809 (Castlereagh v. 
Canning ). Then he answered correctly the 
£512 ($1,433.60) question: “In the 17th 
and 18th centuries, France was ruled by 
three Louis. Give the dates of their reigns 
and the relationship between them.”* But 
when the moment came to face the £1,024 
($2,867.20) question, the strain proved 
too much. “I think I shall call it a day,” 
he said. “It’s been a severe worry.” 

Having won the biggest radio or TV 
quiz prize in Britain to date, Plantagenet 
announced that he would spend most of 
his winnings on the publication of his 
thesis, The Vindication of Richard 111. 


Woman's Home Companion 

“Radio doesn't grab you like TV,” says 
NBC’s President Sylvester L. (‘Pat’’) 
Weaver. “It’s more like a companion.” 
It’s as a companion that Weaver wants to 
use it—to get back an audience which 


* Answer: Louis XIV, 1643-1715; 
his great-grandson, 1715-74; Louis 
son of Louis XV, 1774-92. 
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Louis XV, 
XVI, grand- 
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PLANTAGENET SOMERSET FRY 
A very historical guy. 


NBC radio no longer has. For years Amer- 
ican women, busy at their daytime chores, 
have cold-shouldered network radio while 
flirting with independent radio stations. 
Weaver's scheme for wooing the ladies 
back: “Friendly penetration.” 

Weekday is the name of Weaver's new 
woman’s home companion. A variation of 
Monitor, NBC’s weekend guide to fun 
and frolic, Weekday bounces around all 
day long (10:15-6 p.m.), five days a week 
(Mon.-Fri.). Its appeal to housewives, 
mothers, matrons and maids is contained 
in the show's opening lines: “Don’t stop! 
Don't look! Listen!” 


MARGARET TRUMAN 
Bright and human. 





Holding the lengthy show together are 
Margaret Truman and Mike Wallace, 
acting as one team, and Martha Scott 
and Walter K’ernan as another. Crisply 
and in friendly fashion, they present a 
bit of everything—news, music. chatter, 
celebrities, cooking hints, cliff-hanger se- 
rials, fashion notes, lectures on human 
relations. To keep the women listening, 
NBC has well chosen its No. 1 team. 
Mike Wallace is a smooth professional 
with an uninhibited delivery; Margaret 
Truman is perky and unaffected. To- 
gether they conduct smooth and alert 
ad-lib interviews. 

Margaret, 31, who lives in a bachelor 
apartment in Manhattan, though she still 
visits Independence, Mo. about four times 
a year and votes there, is excited about 
her new job, believes that the regular 
hours will be good discipline for her. “I 
need eight to ten hours’ sleep,”’ she says, 
“and haven't been getting it. I’m at the 
studio by 9 a.m., on the air all five days 
from 10:15 to noon, then again from 2 to 
3:30. Frankly, I thought it was going to 
be a grind. But I’m having fun. I love 
being a performer. Once I start talking, 
everybody says they can’t shut me up.” 

Margaret sounded fine last week as she 
chatted with Playwright Thornton Wilder 
(“I adore Thornton Wilder”) and Pianist 
Liberace (“extremely gracious”). The 
week before, when the show got off to a 
fast start, she had sounded just as good 
chatting by phone with Jimmy Durante. 
Margaret: “Thanks for calling, Jimmy. 
You're the most.’ Jimmy: “It’s the least.” 

Weekday is short of being the most, 
but it is brisk, friendly and a lot freer and 
livelier than the old-style radio show with 
its predestined hourly, half-hourly and 
quarter-hourly breaks. It remains to be 
seen whether it will capture and hold the 
vast daytime, weekday audience of Ameri- 
can women. 





Program Preview 

For the week starting Wednesday, 
Nov. 23. Times are E.S.T., subject to 
change: 


TELEVISION 


Macy's Thanksgiving Day Parade 
(Thurs. 11 a.m., NBC). Annual parade 
down Broadway, with Danny Kaye, Bus- 
ter Crabbe, Pinky Lee, Rin-Tin-Tin. 

Assignment India (Thurs. 5 p.m., 
NBC). A filmed report on India. 

Football (Sat. 1:15 p.m., NBC). Army 
v. Navy. 

Max Liebman Presents (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Rodgers and Hart's Dearest Ene- 
my, with Cyril Ritchard. Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Anne Jetireys, Robert Sterling. 


Rabio 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat.g:05p.m., 
CBS). Rachmaninoft’s Concerto No. 3. 
Soloist: Pianist Emil Gilels. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(Sun. 2:30 p.m., CBS). Music of Mozart, 
d'Indy and Berlioz. Soloist: Pianist Rob- 
ert Casadesus. 

Biographies in Sound (Tues. 9:05 p.m., 
NBC). Jerome Kern. 
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If vou just want a plain, gard tvpe cottee brewer, the store 
are full of them. Just take your ! But it vou want a lordly 
lavish, lovely gift for yourself or any one else, the Cory Crown 


Jewel Coffe Brewer is your only possible choice. It’s made for 


gold plate Completely automatic, of course! And, of courss 


— $50.00. Ar fine store vervwhere Cnn t 


CORY CORPORATION + CHICAGE , ILLINOIS © TORON , ONTARIO 


Any man whose position 


in life calls for at least 


$10,000 


more life insurance 


should consider this low cost 
policy by NEW YORK LIFE 





Men whose living expenses are necessarily 
high, yet who want to provide adequate security 
for their families, welcome this modern Whole 
Life policy. 


Because it has a minimum face amount of 
$10,000, economies are possible which are passed 
on to the policy owner. This is particularly im- 
portant to men caught in the squeeze between 
today’s high cost of living and the desire to 
establish a backlog for the future. 


Even though the policy has low premium rates, 
eash and loan values build rapidly—equal to the 
full reserve at the end of only seven years! 


Don’t fail to look into the advantages of this 
outstanding protection—large amount life in- 


surance coverage and early high cash values— 
at a cost you can afford. See your New York 
Life agent today or mail the coupon. 


$10,000 MINIMUM FACE AMOUNT! 
Exceptionally attractive from a net cost viewpoint. 
Issued to age 70. Usually available at higher rates 
to persons who cannot qualify for insurance at 
standard rates due to health or occupation. 


LOW PREMIUM RATES! 
Standard annual premium per $1,000 for standard 
insurance is only $17.59 issued at age 25; $23.59 at 
35; $33.64 at 45; $50.46 at 55. Policies with waiver 
of premium and double indemnity benefits are 
available at most ages at slightly higher rates, Divi- 
dends can be used to reduce premium payments. 


BUILDS CASH VALUES FAST! 
Cash and loan values accumulate rapidly—equal 
to the full reserve at the end of the seventh year; 
ie.: Seventh year cash value per $1,000 taken out 
at age 25 is $92; at 35, $123; at 45, $164; at 55, $213. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. T-16 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


. 
Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on your Whole 
Life insurance policy 


NAME - __AGE_ 
ADDRESS _ 


city _ — ZONE STATE 





The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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The Carenanrt “Apollo” 
Color Television Set. 


~e boing You Mhe colorful wold you hive in 


"Vis color television receiver is the brilliant achievement of an outstanding 
group of scientists and technicians working in the laboratories of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation and its ( ‘apehart 
division, For out of this cooperative effort in electronic research came the 
perfec ted ** Apollo” designed, engineered and manufactured 
hy ¢ apehart. he ¢ apehart “Apollo” is a proven receiver, in orporating 
all the newest developments in color reception. with matchless 
performance and dependability. Its a major example of the imaginative 
thinking. technical proficiency and production skills that have 


made IT&aT a world leader in electronics. 





For full information on Capehart products, INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
write Capehart-Farnsworth Company, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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"S" for Ohio 


If Ohio State’s hurrying Halfback How- 
ard (“Hopalong’’) Cassady is not awarded 
a big block “S” for his vast contribu- 
tions to Michigan State football, Mich- 
igan State’s athletic authorities will be 
guilty of a sin of omission. While the 
Spartans were taking it easy last week, 
murdering Marquette 33-0, Hopalong ran 
wild, led a hopped-up Ohio State squad to 
an upset 17-0 victory over Michigan’s 
Wolverines, The Buckeyes earned them- 
selves their second Big Ten title in a row, 
but more important, by beating Michigan 
they bought Michigan State a ticket to 
the Rose Bowl. 

It took Cassady and his team a little 
more than a quarter to start scoring: then 
they piled up points with amazing versa- 
tility. A field goal, a safety and two touch- 
downs put them so far in front that Mich- 
igan was never really in the ball game. 
Elusive and powerful, Cassady was a con- 
stant irritant to the outplayed Wolverines. 
Result: the Big Ten finished its season 
with some fine collegiate fisticuffs, for the 
Wolverines seemed to figure that, as long 
as they were beaten, they might as well 
beat up the enemy. In the final few min- 
utes, the football almost disappeared under 
a pile of penalty markers. 

It was an exceptionally profitable after- 
noon for Michigan State, but on the West 
Coast, U.C.L.A. served notice that a Rose 
Bowl victory might cost the Spartans a 
great deal more than their tickets to Pasa- 
dena. Even without the services of Pinup 
Boy Ronnie Knox, U.C.L.A. was far too 
tough for its cross-town rival, U.S.C. Be- 
hind the bruising drive of Tailback Sam 
Brown and Fullback Bob Davenport, the 
Bruins overpowered the Trojans 17-7, won 
their third straight Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence championship and the unenviable 
privilege of trying to bottle up Michigan 
State’s multiple offense come New Year's 
Day. 

Elsewhere, other games 
share of autumn excitement: 
@ Notre Dame fought back in the final 
eight minutes to outscore stubborn Iowa 
17-14. 

@ In the snow-filled Yale Bowl, the erratic 
Elis stopped Harvard 21-7, to split the 
Big Three title three ways. But Princeton 
salvaged the Ivy League championship by 
sneaking past Dartmouth, 6-3. 

@ Hampered by injuries, West Virginia’s 
Mountaineers played host to Syracuse for 
the first time and lost their second 
straight game, 20-13. 

@ Still riding high after its victory over 
Michigan, Illinois was tripped up by the 
Northwestern Wildcats, who have yet to 
win a game this season, and eked out a 
disappointing 7-7 tie. 

@ Unbeaten Maryland kept its record 
clean by holding off a stubborn George 
Washington team, 19-0. Meanwhile, Okla- 
homa, which will meet Maryland in the 
Orange Bowl, kept its own record clean 
by whipping Nebraska 41-0. 


added their 
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Little Winner 


Horsemen! Racing Fans! Keep Abreast 
of Racing News While Driving to Florida, 
The Morning Telegraph May Be Pur- 
chased While En Route. 


Wind-chilled East Coast horseplayers 
hardly needed the Morning Telegraph's 
solicitous ad to remind them it was time 
to head south. But what good was the 
knowledge that the horseplayers’ paper 
would be available at Jake’s News Stand, 
116 Julia Street, Jacksonville. if all a man 
had was a pocketful of losing tickets? 
Raising a stake was getting to be a tough 
proposition. Too many short-priced horses 
were galloping home: too many potential 
long shots were going to the post at low 
odds just because a jockey named Willie 
Hartack was perched in the saddle. 

At 22, after only three years of racing, 
Willie is just about the hottest jockey in 
the saddle. This year he seems to have a 
hard time losing. Last week, at Maryland's 
Pimlico track, just before the ponies were 
shipped south. Willie had already ridden 
385 winners. He is an odds-on favorite to 
wind up the year as the country’s leading 
jockey. More impressive still, he has drawn 
a bead on the 400 victory mark, a record 
broken only by Willie Shoemaker (with 
485 in 1953), the only jock to outscore 
Hartack for the last two years. 

Third Try. Willie Hartack’s success 
story, once it got started, moved al- 
most as fast as the horses he rides. Born 
in Ebensburg, Pa. in 1932, Willie gradu- 
ated from high school too scrawny to 
work in the coal mines with his father, 
so skinny that he was even passed over 


by his draft board. He became a potential 
Dead End kid. living as high as he could 
by gambling and shooting craps. 

When a friend suggested that the young- 
ster look for work at the race track in 
Charles Town, W. Va., willing Willie went 
down and picked up a job cleaning stalls 
for a small-time owner named Norman 
Corbin. Before long he was working as an 
exercise boy, and two years later, in Oc- 
tober 1952, Corbin gave him his first 
mount. On his third try, riding a horse 
named Nickleby, Willie won his first race. 
Overnight, Willie became one of the hot- 
test riders on the half-mile “bull rings” 
around West Virginia and Maryland. 

Sneaking Through. The bull rings gave 
Willie a concentrated course in his new 
craft. “On small tracks,” says Willie, “you 
learn a lot about manipulating. If you 
can’t sneak through on the rail you're not 
going to win. You learn to save ground. to 
steal it; if an opening pops up on the 
rail, you learn to drop in there quick. 
A lot of tired old horses run on the bull 
rings, but you learn you can win on ‘em 
if you can get ‘em to duck in or out at 
the right moment. Another thing: the 
stewards are not so strict. You can ride 
the way you want to, pretty much.” 

Riding the way he wanted to, pretty 
much, little (5 ft. 4 in., r10 lbs.) Willie 
moved up to the big time permanently 
in the spring of 1954. His rough and 
ready tactics have already earned him sev- 
en suspensions. But Willie is fast learning 
a proper respect for the film patrol. He 
claims he can remember the racing char- 
acteristics of every horse he has ever rid- 
den (some 1,500 mounts this year alone) 
and that he knows the tricks of every 
horse that ever finished a race in front 
of him. Armed with this knowledge, he is 
a sharp operator in the saddle. He bounces 





Jockey Hartack Droppinc THROUGH A Hoe at Bowte, Mb. 
The film patrol rides harder. 
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The ‘unforgettable’ gift... Se Nee ac bey 


He wins so oft 





n that he admits to bank- 

° : a year—enough to buy 

plan ts for ( hristmas a Charles Town ranch for his father and 
to indulge his own taste for fast boats 

fast cars (he owns a Jaguar ; a Cadil- 


a re long-lasti ng lac) and aharp clothes. Says he: ‘ lf horses 
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were machines you could learn all about 
them quick. but they're not. It takes a 
long time to get to know them. For m 
eight years more I'll still be learning. 
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Hot Pastrano 

Teen-agers on the streets of New Or- 
leans’ Vieux Carré can still remember 
when their pal Willie Pastrano was a fat 
little five-foot butterball the butt of ill 
their jokes. Lately they have stopped 
laughing. Stretched out to his full growth 


(5 it. 11 in., 1813 Ibs.), Willie, at 10 











PASTRANO (RIGHT) v, Rowan 
Momma's butterball got rough. 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM OF CORPORATE GIFTING has toughened into one of the most prom- 
ising heavyweight fist fighters since laugh- 
ing Billy Conn came within a couple of 

rounds of whipping Joe Louis in r94r. 


EASY. Just give your business shopping But prizefight promoters still look on 
list to your secretary. Be sure she calls Willie as not quite big enough to take care 
or visits your nearest F.T.D. Florist. of himself; he has to get his mother’s con- 
That's all. You relax. sent before every fight. Last week. before 


he was permitted to tangle with Philadel- 
phia Toughie Joe Rowan in Manhattan’s 
Madison Square Garden, New York box- 
ing commissioners studied his record care- 
your gifts are in excellent taste — for fully, reminded themselves that he had 
every office. beaten such rough customers as Joey Max- 
im, Paddy Young and Chuck Spieser, and 
decided to overlook their rule against 


HAPPY. You're happy for two good 
reasons. One, a time-consuming job is 
done in minutes. Two. you're sure that 


SWIFT. In town, out of town or overseas, 
your F.T.D. Florist guarantees delivery, 


On 4 ee a oe : boys under 20 going ten rounds. 
elegraph-fast ... eve ‘ ey s ; c 
seaiue ais iene STen san soe YOUNG There was no need to worry about W il- 


forgotten until the last minute. lie. He demonstrated the flashy footwork 
and sharp punching of an wd pro. He 

moved too fast ever to get set for a solid 

=. blow, but his left jab kept Rowan off bal- 

Phone or Visit ance all through the fight. At the end. he 
barreled in to demonstrate that he can 

, hold his own in a close-in roughhouse and 

Your ET. D. Horist absorb some solid swipes without slowing 
up. His night’s work earned him a unani- 

mous decision, and gave the matchmakers 


something new to think about in their 
8 Beiegroph Deivery Ass eadavort etrolt, Michigen search for a heavyweight-title contender. 
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Everybody profits when an oflice building is 


An office building is young. it matures, 
it grows older. But no building should 
be allowed to become obsolete and 
unprofitable when it can readily be 
revitalized. Modernize with Carrier 
Weathermaster™ air conditioning. Then 
everybody will profit! 


The tenant— chooses the weather he 
wants by merely turning a dial. His 
office is comfortably cool in summer, 
comfortably warm in winter, no matter 


what the outside weather. 


The building manager — can compete 
with newer buildings by offering the 
features that attract full occupancy. 


The building owner 
portant investment in his building 


protects the im- 


against obsolescence and the competi- 
tion of new buildings. 


The draftsman — does better work and 
more of it in an atmosphere free of per- 
spiration, dirt and excessive air motion 


from fans and open windows. 


The secretary more of her letters go 
in the mail basket. fewer in the waste- 
basket. Air conditioning makes any 


office more efficient. 


The cleaning lady — has less work to do, 
since windows are closed and incoming 
air is filtered free of dust and grime. 
Cleaning costs are lower than ever before. 








ee 


air conditioned 


Scores of distinguished office buildings 
on America’s skyline have been modern- 
ized by Carrier Weathermaster air con- 
among them the Public 
Ledger Building in Philadelphia and 
the America Fore Insurance Building 


ditioning 


in New York. This is the same system 
serving such famous new buildings as 
the Republic National Bank in Dallas 
and Gateway Center in Pittsburgh. 
More people are served by Carrier air 
conditioning than any other make. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


FIRST NAME IN 
AIR CONDITIONING 
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Aioncmeles 


especially good resuits 


Official Watch 
of the Olympic Games 


@ 


The watch that took 
107 years to make 


Back in 1848, a group of watchmakers 
dedicated 
most accurate watch human skill could 
devise. They named it Omega, which 
means the “ultimate”. Today, 107 years 
later, Omega still reflects this highest 
attainment. In 1954 Omega 
Chronometer sent to the official Swiss 
Testing Bureau received a special cita- 
18,506 in all! 


themselves to creating the 


every 


tion for superior accuracy 


Ce hematter: Ch vonomeler 


Self-winding, watertight, shock-protected. 
18K gold case with 18K gold applied figure 
dial. With registered rating $500, 
Other fine Ome ches for men and 
women from $71.50, Federal tax included. 


© 


certificate 
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The Watch The World Has Learned To Trust 
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EDUCATION 





The One-Track Mind 


U.S. educators have long been warning 
that the U.S.S.R. is turning out scientists 
and engineers at an alarming rate. But 
what is the Soviet educational system 
like as a whole? Last week, in a special 
report published by the National Science 
Foundation, Nicholas DeWitt of Har- 
vard’s Russian Research Center gave as 
definitive an answer as anvone has given 
thus far. From Soviet statistics and publi- 
cations, and from tales of refugees and 
foreign Expert DeWitt has 
pieced together a bleak picture of 
sided education that is 
service of the state. 

The Big Difference. Though the Rus- 
sians boast loudly of providing education 
for all. their 


observers 
one- 
wholly in the 


school system is not as 





zations which in turn are broken up into 
510 subspecializations. There are no op 
tional courses and no electives: nor does 
a student spend much time in form 
education. A major, 
for instance. spends 27° of his time in 
general science and 67% in his special 
field, The remaining 6% goes into a form 
of political science that is largely party- 
line indoctrination. 

Astounding Mediocrity. Within five 
days after the student graduates (about 
six in ten get through), the government 
assigns him a job which he usually keeps 
for at least three years. Once this ordeal 
is over, a few students are 
take advanced work leading to a candidate 
degree or eventually to a doctorate. As in 
his undergraduate days, each student must 
defend his thesis in public, and many of 





of general science 


allowed to 


Soviet Primary CLAssroomM 


Out of ten, only 


democratic as it sounds. The regular ten- 
year elementary and secondary program 
is merciless: in 1954. less than 126 out 
of every 1,000 pupils who had started it 
managed to survive for graduation. But 
the big difference between U.S. and Soviet 
education is a matter of emphasis. Foreign 
languages and geography get far more at- 
tention in the U.S.S.R., and 41% of the 
entire upper-grade curriculum is devoted 
to mathematics and science. This 
Expert DeWitt, is a “distinctive feature 
ol Soviet 


says 


education. 

Once a pupil has graduated at 17. he is 
ready to try for one of Russia's 33 uni- 
versities, 800 technical institutes, or the 
various extension and correspondence 
courses offered. If he passes the nec essary 
examinations. he immediately embarks on 
a course of study that soon narrows down 
to a tiny specialty. The five broad 
branches of study In Soviet professional 
education consist of 24 fields which are 
broken down into 295 specialties. These 
are further fragmented into 450 speciali- 


secondary 


1/4 will make it 


these theses, says Expert DeWitt, are of 
high caliber. But the quality varies, largely 
because of pressure from the govern- 
ment for practical and applied research. 
“A dissertation for the doctor of science 
degree on the design of depth pumps for 
oil wells is of questionable scientific value, 
and the mediocrity of a candidate degree 
dissertation on mobile machine-repair 
shops in agriculture is astounding.” 
Quality aside, the big trouble with 
education is that in overempha- 
sizing specialization, it is turning out a 
generation almost wholly ignorant of the 
sort of liberal arts education known in 
the West. In the past 25 years, only 8% 
of the specialists graduated have majored 
in the social sciences. Of every four candi 
date degrees, three have been in science. 
Thus, though the 1954 graduating class 
was 40° smaller than that in the U.S, 
the Soviet is turning out twice as many 
engineers, 809 more agricultural special 
ists, three times as many physicians. In 
the long run, this may be bad education 


Soviet 
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This road will save Bill Wood *“150 a year 


Oregon's Five-Year Plan for better highways will pay its own way in time 


and money saved. How is your state meeting the growing highway problem ? 


PORTLAND 





LP, 


Bus Woop is a lumber salesman in 
Salem, the state capital. Once a week 
he drives through green and rolline 
Oregon countryside to Portland. Traf- 
fic is painfully slow on U.S. 99, The 
52-mile drive is costing Bill Wood 
heavily in gas, wear-and-tear. and his 


own time 


Soon this heavily traveled portior 
of U.S. 99 will be a four-lane ribbon 
five miles—and halfan hour shorter 
sill Wood will save an hour a week 


vorky ays a r. He'll mak 


more calls on customers, and his ex- 
penses will be reduced. Oregon stat 
highway officials estimate that each 
motorist will save $2.96 on a round 
trip between Portland and Salem. In 
Sill Wood's « asc, that will be a saving 
of more than $150 a year on this one 


stretch of high lone! 


By 1957, 
be entirely new. By then, too, 80 beau- 
tiful miles of U.S 


145 miles of U.S. 99 will 


30, the Columbia 
River Highway, will be completed be- 
These 
are two important projects in Oregon’s 
Five-Year Plan, 


build 


tween The Dalles and Portland 


begun in 1952, to 
30 miles of new highway and 
330 additional 


rebuild or modernize 


miles of existing road 


Oregon is accomplishing much, and 


doing it at a cost to the average cat 





one of the lowest-cost items in ope! 
ating a car! But much-remains to be 
done: about 5600 miles of moderni- 
zation and new construction, accord- 


ing to the latest official estimate 


Like Oregon, vour state is workine 
hard to improve its roads. Give it the 
support of your voice and vour vot 
After all, it's your money, your time 
your life that your state’s highway 


program Saves 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


Illinois, U.S. A, 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





At these and other fins 
stores everywhere: 
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Bright for Christmas right for Christmas gay-as-a-holiday tartans y 
NEW YORK 
superbly tailored by Wisk, a classic. full length robe or a relaxed and tt 
relaxing AT-EEz coat, the newest idea in carefree leisure-wear. The > 
feels-so-good fabric is a rich blend containing lush quantities of soft, 
luxurious Vicara fiber. Vicara means lightweight warmth, durable wear, 
rapid wrinkle recovery and unparalleled richness of 
texture. Completely washable. the robe or the coat is 4 7 
available in four authentic tartans— Black Watch °o Wein & 
’ w 
Prince Charles, Dress Stewart, or Campbell Dress NORTH CAROLINA 
small, medium, large or extra large, 15.95 
OHIO 


Continued on another pa 





but it is giving Russia just the immediate 
advantage it seems to want. Its supply of 
trained manpower in science and engi- 
neering is now either equal to that of 
the U.S., or in some fields slightly better. 
“The Soviet effort,” says Expert DeWitt, 
“continues. Our own policies in the field 
of education and in regard to specialized 
manpower resources will decide whether 
within the next decade or so the scales 
will be tipped off balance.” 


Absentee Landlord 


In his five years as president of the 
University of North Carolina, shy, hard- 
working Gordon Gray, 46, won both the 
respect and the admiration of his three 
campuses. He carried on a $47 million 
building program, launched new four-year 
schools of medicine, dentistry and nurs- 
ing, earnestly tried to make his university 
“the brain, the nerve center, the heart 
and the conscience and the will of the 
state.” But he was a man too much in 
demand: he was called so often to Wash- 
ington—as special assistant to President 
Truman on foreign aid, director of the 
Psychological Strategy Board, chairman 
of the board that judged the Oppenheimer 
case, and now as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense—that for much of the time he 
was an absentee landlord. Too few of his 
colleagues got to know him well, and Gray 
himself realized the awkwardness of his 
position. Last week his trustees regretfully 


accepted his decision to leave for full-time | 


duty with the Government. 


The Challenger 


For such a well-mannered magazine as 
the Saturday Review of Literature, the 
experience was a shock—but the shock 
was not limited to the magazine. In 1936 
a scrappy, pug-nosed man from Utah took 
over as editor. His name, Bernard DeVoto, 
soon became a synonym for the atrabilious 
type of crusader who seems perpetually to 
be throwing a tantrum. Sinclair Lewis, one 
of his early targets, called him “a tedious 
and egotistical fool . . . a pompous and 
boresome liar.” “What,” asked Critic Ed- 
mund Wilson, “is Mr. DeVoto’'s real griev- 
ance .. . this continual boiling up about 
other people’s wild statements which stim- 
ulates him to even wilder statements of 
his own?” 

Over the years, 
indeed strike wildly, 





Bernard DeVoto did 
but more often than 
not he struck home. On speakers’ plat- 
forms, in his books, and from “The Easy 
Chair” in Harper’s Magazine, he lectured 
the nation on everything from its airplane 
service to its conservation policies to the 
methods of the FBI. He deplored, de- 
nounced, defied, but he seemed to do so 
out of a passionate fondness for America 
that made even the tiniest fault seem an 
outrage. He called himself a “critic of cul- 
ture.”’ He was actually a challenge. “We 
have fought at Arques,” he recently told 
his readers after describing his bitter feud 
with McCarthyism. “Where were you?” 
Semi-Educated. DeVoto's battles be- 
gan early. The “child of an apostate Mor- 
mon and an apostate Catholic,” he entered 
the University of Utah at 17, founded a 
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in Canada too! 


Listen! Paddle wheels splashing through rippling moonlight . . . 


soft strains of Dixie... 


tinkling glasses .. .° 


‘Southern Comfort.” 


Discover for yourself this rare adventure in drinking. Down 
through the years its popularity continues to grow, for 
one reason—no other liquor tastes so deliciously different. 


The finest taste of the Old South lives on in... 


SOUTHERN COMFORT’ 


IN HIGHBALLS, COCKTAILS, OR ON-THE-ROCKS...MAKES ORINKING A REAL PLEASURE! 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION 100 Proof Liqueur St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Thrill her with the finest perfume 


in the world’s most famous crown — 
Prince Matchabelli’s magnificent 
gold-encrusted crown! It holds the 
gift of fragrance that will make her 
think the happiest thoughts about 


you... every minute, every day. 
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Socialist club. quit the campus entirely 
when four professors were fired for airing 
unorthodox views. He was later “semi- 
educated” at Harvard. served as a small- 
arms instructor during World War I. 
taught for a while at Northwestern for 
$1,700 a year. Once again he quit, this time 
because “they were changing over from a 
good, small school into a metropolitan 
university, and standards were falling, 
well, wherever they happened to fall.” By 
the time he returned to Harvard as an 
instructor and settled down in Cambridge, 
Mass.. his writings were already beginning 
to sell. 

He wrote slashing articles for the Satur- 
day Review and Harper's. Under the name 
of John August, he made his daily bread 
with serials and stories for the slicks. He 
became custodian of the Mark Twain pa- 
pers, produced three books ( Wark Twain's 
America, Mark Twain in Eruption, Mark 
Twain at Work) that rescued Twain from 
the pryings of psychoanalytical critics. 
His interest in Twain was characteristic of 
his down-to-earth Americanism: while his 
fellow exiling them- 
selves to Europe, DeVoto remained stub- 
bornly rooted in the U.S. 

Which Paris? He never left the North 
American continent (“Why,” he told his 
wife when she proposed a trip to France, 
“T haven't even seen Paris, Idaho”). He 
hated the literary exiles who called them- 
selves lost. and said that the sickness they 
saw around them was only their own. He 
despised writers with delusions about the 
writer's importance (“The importance of 
literary people is chie fly to one another’), 
and he insisted that literary criticism was 
“an activity in which uncontrolled specu- 
lation is virtuous and 
almost impossible.” DeVoto was a man in 
search of facts. The facts he liked best: 
those that lay behind the building of 
America. 

A dogged scholar. he worked all hours 
of the night (“What people who need 
more sleep than I do call insomnia was a 
help”). and even when sick (“I find that 
what I write while the annual virus is 
working in me is as good, or as bad, and as 
plentiful as what I write when I can 
breathe through my nose”). He spent his 
vacations inspecting battle sites and trac- 
ing the country’s great expeditions. Even- 
tually he came to know as much about the 
opening of the American West as any man 
alive. His The Year of Decision: 1846 and 
The Course of Empire reopened that West 
for thousands of readers, and his Across 
the Wide Missouri won him the 
Pulitzer Prize in history. Actually DeVoto 
was historian to the whole nation. “I'm 
fed up.” he once said. “with being thought 
of as a writer of only Western history. 
The general impression is that DeVoto is 
some kind of tributary to the Missouri 
River.” 

Too Dumb to Know. In wi 
did. Bernard DeVoto was tributary to 
nothing. He was father confessor to scores 
of Harvard students who, he thought, had 
a sincere desire to be writers. But when it 
came to sham—either academic or politi- 
cal—he could be merciless. Occasionally, 


writers were busy 
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Historian DeVoto 


Tributary to nothing. 


his reputation for sounding off on every- 
thing, whether big or small, tended to be- 
cloud his reputation as a serious scholar. 

In 1944 he defied Massachusetts law by 
publicly buying a copy of the banned 
novel Strange Fruit. He raged at New 
Dealers for thinking the people “too dumb 
to know what is best for them,” but he 
hated “the Old Guard minds” among Re- 
publicans and became one of Adlai Ste- 
venson’s top campaign writers. He said 
that Ernest Hemingway's characters were 
“anthropoids,”” that those of Dos Passos 
were “diminished marionettes.” He cham- 
pioned Pareto, James Farrell and Robert 
Frost. denounced Van Wyck Brooks, 
Thomas Wolfe and practically everyone 
else. Of modern Western women he said 
“TI should like to call them buxom, deep- 
breasted, strong-thewed, fit to be mates 
and mothers of big men. Mathematics for- 
bids; too high a percentage of them are 
just fat. They must be the bulwark of 
the corset industry.’ 

He could speak with feeling of the dry 
martini. “I suppose nothing can be done 
with people who put olives in martinis. 
Something can be done with people who 
put pickled onions in: strangulation seems 
best.” He could also speak with feeling 
about the national mania for compiling 
subversive lists; “Nomination to them is 
the diagnostic test of decency for anyone 
who has a public forum.” 

Last week Benny DeVoto came to Man- 
hattan to appear on TV. He got through 
the program. was chatting with friends 
afterwards when a_ fatal heart attack 
struck him at 58. He had been a man 
whose judgment was sometimes off bal- 
ance. but whose rampages helped keep a 
generation on its toes. His proudest boast 
appeared in his last collection of Easy 
Chair articles published a few weeks ago: 
“No one has got me to say anything I did 
not want to say and no one has prevented 
me from saying anything I wanted to.” 
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New Shoes! 


Americans are the best-shod people in the 
world. Read how banks help. 


About six months ago the “Mary Janes” 
above were the flanks of a Hereford calf. 
To ready them for a party took the com- 
bined resources of tanners, manufacturers, 
retailers and a whole squad of bankers. 


hat banks do 


Before it’s fitted snugly to your foot, a 





shoe is well-heeled with bank loans. The 
reason why goes briefly like this. The 
tremendous ingenuity developed by 
American shoe manufacturers is largely 
channeled into making an almost un- 
limited selection of rugged, inexpensive 
shoes. This requires mass production. 
Mass production requires ready money, 
and bank loans are one good way to meet 


that requirement. 


Bank loans help tanners buy up hides 
and process them. Bank loans, in turn, 
help shoe manufacturers stockpile great 
quantities and varieties of leather. They 
frequently free working capital for factory 
expansion and experimentation with new 
types of footwear. In the retail area, bank 
loans often help finance shoe store con- 
struction. Finally they help your dealer 
stock a shoe style and a size for practically 


every man, woman and child 


Working money 

As you can see, bank help to the shoe 
industry means better fitting, more sturdy 
shoes for you. But it means more than that. 
Bank help to the shoe business, or any 


other successful home-grown enterprise, 


means that competitive banking has put 
the community’s idle funds to work. It 
follows that money at work means jobs 
for men and women, profits for investors 
and enterprising manufacturers ...and a 
high standard of living for Americans. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, a 
leader in loans to American industry, is 
proud of the contribution banking has 
made and is making to the progress of our 


country, 


THE 


(CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 





NIGHT VIEW of Kremlin across Moskva 
River shows illuminated Great Kremlin 
Palace; center: Vodovzvodnaya Tower. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY PIERRE BOULAT 


IHE tourist who decides for Moscow next year 
will risk his life, not in the dark cells of the 
Lubianka prison below Dzerzhinsky Square 


but in the wildly undisciplined traffic above. Mos 
cow’s streets are full of big automobiles. all 


driven apparently by Sturmovik pilots intent on 








dive-bombing pedestrians. Or, as a recent visitor 
put it: “Do 
signal and with wild shouts of profanity at other 





ging in and out of lanes, with nary a 
cars, the Russian driver seems to be recapturing 
the elation felt by the Cossack of old when he 
swooped down from the steppes to carve up a 
few Persians. 

If there are traffic regulations. neither cops nor 
drivers heed them, nor do the pedestrians, who jay- 
walk and ignore traffic lights with grim fatal 
There is an incessant blowing of horns, but since 
all the horns sound alike (apparently having been 
made in the same factory), the result is a constant 
and unidentifiable shriek, except for horns on the 
cars of commissars which have a slightly varied 
pitch, at the first murmur of which the cops 
switch the manually operated traffic lights to 
green. Says U.S. Travel Expert John Stanton. just 
back from surveying the possibility of Cook’s 
touring through Russia: “In Moscow I alwavs hes 
itated before starting across a street. They are so 





ist 





wide you are vulnerable for so lo 

A Sense of Power. If the amber lights now be- 
ing shown by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. do not 
change to red in coming months. travel to Moscow 
should gain, travel experts estimate. by sever- 
al hundred Americans next year. Russia, too, is 


ST. BASIL’S Cathedral, now used as 
museum, gets face cleaning before this 
year’s October Revolution celebration. 
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RED SQUARE | I n |} I Lo § 5M W the red granite tomb 
t I t spire is Nikolskaya Tower. 


brick building right is Historical Museum. 








NEW SKYSCRAPER, 25 stories high and topped 
with gold spire and star, is headquarters for Foreigt 


Affairs Ministry. Car in foreground is Russian ZIM. 
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oscow’s All-Union : cultural Fair. Built in 1939 FLOWER GARDENS decorate Agricultural Fair grounds. 
permanent pavilions house exhibits of 16 Soviet Republics. In background are Grand Hall of Machines (left), Central 
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sending forth travelers. but they are men 
with a mission. whether political. like 
Bulganin and Khrushchev in India (see 
ForeiGN News), or cultural, like Violinist 
David Oistrakh Music). Not for 
them the satisfaction of idle interests. 

To the wandering American. Moscow 
long hidden by the Iron Curtain. a source 
of conspiracy. strange dogmas and men- 
acing dangers, is a legitimate object of 
U.S. curiosity. With some 5.000.000 peo- 
ple within its city limits and another 
2.000.000 in surrounding suburbia, it is 
probably the third-largest city in the 
world, 

Western visitors will find their advent 
well prepared for. In the past seven 
years. a feverish activity has seized Mos- 
cow: broad new thoroughfares have been 
dynamited through the old quarters. big 
buildings have been lifted and put down 
in new alignments. broad plazas and parks 
have been created. Eight skyscrapers, 20 
to 38 stories high, have sprung up like 
corn, and more than a million trees have 
been planted. 

The visitor will find fountains play- 
ing in exhibition grounds and the old 
churches, e.y., St. Basil's, brilliantly paint- 
ed (see cuts), Open to him will be scores 
of theaters and concert halls and a dozen 
museums and art galleries. He will note 
that Moscow is one of the cleanest cities 
he has ever set foot in. The rush of people 


(see 


and automobiles at all hours will leave 
him in no doubt that Moscow is the 
headquarters of 57 huge state commis- 


sariats, the government center of 16 na- 
tions, the imperial seat of some ten sub- 
jugated countries. Wrote Time Corre- 
spondent James Bell after a recent visit: 
“Moscow gives the impression of burst- 
ing at the seams. It’s packed. bustling and 
full of life... Then you realize that these 
people represent enormous power, and it’s 
frightening.” A sense of their power is 
what the Russians have to sell in Mos- 
cow: they would like everybody to be 
a little scared. 

The Red Curtain. The selling starts as 
the visitor steps aboard the “internation- 
al” sleeping car leaving Leningrad at 
11:55 p.m. and finds himself in a red 
plush and mahogany-paneled private ¢om- 
partment larger than in a U.S. Pullman. At 
9:45 next morning in Moscow, he steps 
out into a station built of marble and 
granite blocks, as huge as the exhibition 
hall of a World's Fair. 

From the moment he arrives he is the 
charge of Intourist. the Soviet travel or- 
ganization. which has two categories of 
tourist: De Luxe (S30 a day) and Superi- 
or A (S21 a day). An English-speaking 
official will guide him to one of three ho- 
tels, the National, the eleven-story Mosk- 
va, or the 55-year-old Metropole. where 
he will turn in his passport. but will not 
have to sign a register. De Luxe or Su- 
perior, he will probably find himself in a 
lofty-ceilinged suite jammed with bric-a- 
brac and heavy furniture (in some suites, 
grand pianos) after the style of a plush 
Manhattan hotel circa 1900. 

Hot water is likely to be scarce at cer- 
tain hours (cold shaving before 8 a.m.). 
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but laundry will be prompt. and even his 
socks will be pressed. As he enters his 
suite at the National (or the Moskva). 
the guide will draw the heavy red cur- 
tains at the window. and he will see. just 
icross the way, the tall red brick crene- 
lated walls of the Kremlin. Says much- 


traveled John Stanton: “It is quite a 
feeling.” 
What to See. The Kremlin. with its 


armory and collections of sacred objects 
and czarist jewels, its old (15th and 16th 
century) onion-domed Orthodox churches, 
is staple tourist fare; so is the Historical 
Museum in neighboring Red Square and 
the art galleries with their homegrown 
anecdotal paintings and recently dusted- 
off Picassos and Gauguins. But at the 
Bolshoi Theater (ballet or opera), he will 
seé something that corresponds to the 


Russian people's hunger for the sump- 
tuous and the magnificent. He may even 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 


Mognum 


Moscow's GUM DeEparRTMENT STORE 


Half bazaar, half Woolworth. 

see people weep for joy and, observing 
heavily powdered women in the «audi- 
ence. will suddenly realize why women in 
the street seem so pale: outside the thea- 
ter, virtually no woman in Moscow wears 
make-up, not even lipstick. 

Smiles ure rarely seen in Moscow's 
streets. Below the clamor of traffic there 
is the sound of millions of shuffling feet, 
never the click of a woman's shoe. Occa- 
sionally, there is a whiff of rank perfume 
tealled Kremlin and sold in hottles 
shaped like the Spassky clock tower), 
but no man turns for another glimpse of 
1 trim ankle. Lovers do not stroll hand 
in hand in Moscow. There is no searching 
of faces. and a person looked at will turn 
away. Gorky Street may be as crowded 
as Fifth Avenue at lunchtime. but there 
is little or no window shopping. and 
there are always drunks feeling their way 
along the walls. The best people do not 
walk and the visitor may be surprised 
by the number of chauffeur-driven limou- 
sines bearing small scrubbed boys. 





The mass of people on the streets are 
mostly peasants in padded jackets. minor 
bureaucrats in bell-bottomed trousers and 
women workers in potato-sack dresses. 
One in ten carries a small bundled-up in- 
fant. To see Russians smile, the visitor 
must observe them playing with their 
children in the parks of culture and rest. 
In the back streets, scores of old men and 
women shuffle along hopelessly, but al- 
though they may look like beggars. it is 
unlikely that they will ask a recognizable 
foreigner for alms. 

There are queues everywhere, most of 
all in the GUM, the big department 
store on Red Square. half Oriental bazaar 
and half Woolworth, where store police 
direct orderly lanes of purchasers first at 
the counters. then at the cashiers, finally 
at the delivery windows. The tourist is 
not likely to find anything he will want 
to buy at GUM, In the Metro under- 
ground, with its palatial stations of mar- 
ble and glittering chrome. where escala- 
tors move at twice the speed of those in 
the New York subways. Muscovites seem 
just as glum and incurious as those in the 
streets. Many will carry newspapers. but 
they will not be reading them. 

The Spectacle. Behind almost every 
window in Moscow lives a family, and at 
night in every window a light burns. It is 
a brilliant’ spectacle. Over the Kremlin 
hang huge, glowing ruby stars, around 
Tzvestia’s office the news headlines run in 
lights like those on the New York Times 
building in Times Square. There are plen- 
ty of taxicabs (all checker banded) to 
take the visitor to a restaurant—the Arag- 
va, the Praga. the Peking, the New Yar— 
where he will probably hear American 
jazz badly played and pay possibly S20 
for an indifferent meal, though the caviar. 
the tea and the ice cream will be excel- 
lent. But Moscow night life. except for a 
furtive prostitute outside the Moskva 
Hotel and, in almost any bar, the sight 
of a solitary Russian throwing back in- 
numerable vodkas will remain closed to 
the Western visitor. 

About this time the visitor will begin 
to realize that the supercolossal produc- 
tion which is Moscow today is not being 
staged for him but for another kind of 
tourist. He will be aware that he is out- 
numbered, perhaps a hundred to one, by 
Visitors from Asia. 

Coming in delegations, in organized 
droves, from China, Mongolia. North Ko- 
rea and North Viet Nam, India, Burma 
and Afghanistan, these visitors. many of 
whom have never seen a large city before 
are awesomely impressed by Moscow, by 
the gilt and the grandiosity, and see no 
incongruity in the joylessness of Musco 
vites, At the red granite tomb of Lenin 
und Stalin in Red Square, day after day 
they queue behind their guides waiting 
for the moment to file silently past the 
embalmed Communist leaders. their wax- 
en faces still faintly saturnine. Here. as at 
the Bolshoi, the Western visitor, brought 
quickly to the head of the line, may see 2 
man or a woman weeping. He will under- 
stand then the real power of Moscow, the 
new Mecca of the East. 
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MEDICINE 








The Salk Verdict 
The scientific courts judging the Salk 
polio vaccine have had an exasperating 


way of reversing themselves. Now it’s 
safe, now it isn’t. Now it works, now it 
doesn’t quite. In Kansas City last week, 
6.000 members of the American Public 
Health Association listened to further tes- 
timony on how effective the Salk vaccine 
proved itself in last summer's misman- 
aged mass inoculations. 

The verdict was that the vaccine was 
generally and effective. Normally 
cautious Epidemiologist Alexander Lang- 
muir of the U.S. Public Health Service 
reported, on the basis of returns from 
eleven states plus New York City, that 
the vaccine had been 75% effective, or 
better, in preventing paralytic polio 
among children in the five-to-nine age 
group, even though many had received 
only one or two inoculations instead of 
the desired three. 

New York State (outside the city), 
with a massive 450,000 children inocu- 
lated, had telling figures: the paralytic- 
polio rate among the unvaccinated was 
21 per 100,000, but only four per 100,000 
among the vaccinated. In nonparalytic 
polio, the protection ratio was only about 
3 to 2, but final returns were expected to 
show that the disease had been milder, on 
the average, in vaccinated children. Chi- 
cago was unoflicially reported to have had 
only two cases of paralytic polio per 
100,000 among the vaccinated, as com- 
pared with 32 among the unvaccinated. 

Eastern Mystery. Dr. Langmuir was 
forthright in listing cases where something 
went wrong. Among those who got vac- 
cine made by California’s Cutter Labora- 
tories, 79 developed polio; so did 105 
members of their families and 20 “com- 
munity contacts.’ Three-fourths of the 
cases were paralytic; there were eleven 
deaths. Vaccine from a second manufac- 
turer, Pennsylvania's Wyeth Laboratories, 
was suspected of responsibility for an un- 
stated number of polio cases in the East, 
but the most rigorous testing by the fed- 
eral Division of Biologic Standards failed 
to demonstrate live virus. These cases re- 
mained a disquieting mystery. 

The PHS’s Surgeon General Dr. Leon- 
ard Scheele then read a report by his 
technical committee on the most recent 
steps to make the vaccine safer. There 
were “striking differences,” said Scheele, 
in “the degree of clarity of the different 
fluids” from which the various manufac- 
turers have prepared vaccine. After the 
virus is grown in a broth of monkey- 
kidney tissue and left standing, a sedi- 
ment may appear at the bottom of the 
flasks. The sediment is like lumps in por- 
ridge. When formaldehyde is added to 
kill the virus, it cannot reach the particles 
in the middle of the lumps, thus leaving 
them dangerously infective. 

In some cases, said Scheele. manufac- 
turers had left virus cultures lying around 
for months and had failed to filter them 
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safe 


before adding formaldehyde. Why this 
was permitted he did not say. Now, filter- 
ing must be done within 72 hours before 
the virus is killed and with the finest of 
glass filters. 

Precipitate Close. Later in the week, 
1,000 delegates crowded to hear a panel 
of twelve polio experts. among them 
Jonas Salk himself. discuss their experi- 
ence with the vaccine. Dr. Salk offered 
evidence that children under six can get 
as much protection from the vaccine as 
their elders—which some of his critics 
doubt—and defended continued use in 
the vaccine of the Mahoney virus strain, 
a potent cause of paraly 

The upshot of five days of polio- 
oriented meetings: the Salk vaccine is 
good, but as used this year it was imper- 
fect, and its boosters seem determined to 
keep the public (which paid more than 
$35 million for it) from learning much 
about those imperfections. Next year’s 
prospect: 50 million or more doses of 
vaccine will be available (how many peo- 
ple will get how many shots is still to be 
decided); the vaccine will be safe; and it 
will be at least 80% effective. 


Peddler's Will 


Everybody on Chicago’s South Side— 
and in U.S. medicine—knows what Mi- 
chael Reese is: a first-rate hospital center 
that treats countless charity cases as well 
as paying patients. 

But if anybody in the neighborhood is 
asked about Michael Reese, whose name 
is carved in bold stone above the main 
entrance, he has a hard time answering. 
“A German immigrant who made his 
fortune in California real estate,” is the 
accepted version. The cynical have more 
colorful addenda. Reese (né Ries) was a 
peddler who went to California in the 

















wake of the Forty-Niners and, some say, 
made himself a stake by rolling gold- 
laden drunks as a sideline. 

After he had piled up millions in San 
Francisco real estate, Reese still refused 
to pay a nickel for a street-car ride and 
thought 25¢ too much for a dinner. A 
contemporary described him sitting in 
his shabby office. “before him a large 
pile of $1,000 U.S. Government bonds. 
and he was clipping off the coupons. That 
face! Like a hungry boy taking into his 
mouth a ripe cherry, or a mother gazing 
down into the face of her pretty sleeping 
child.” To a Methodist preacher, Reese 
once said: “My love of money is a sort 
of insanity, but it is as good a form of 
madness as any.” 
yetting on in years, Reese decided to 
visit his parents’ grave in Germany. But 
he would not pay a few pfennigs to the 
cemetery gatekeeper. One legend has it 
that he tried to climb the fence. impaled 
himself on a rusty iron spike and died of 
blood poisoning. Another version: he died 
of apoplexy when asked to pay. 

Barbary Coast. Bachelor Reese's will 
said that his heirs (mostly in-laws) should 
use $200,000 of his $2.000,000 fortune 
for charity. They decided in 1879 to back 
a hospital, adding carefully that it was 
“to be called the Michael Reese Hospital 
for all time to come.” Also they ruled 
“that the hospital be nonsectarian, that 
the sufferers, no matter of what religion 
or nationality, if found worthy and there 
be room, be admitted.” The site, 29 
blocks south of the Loop, was then on the 
lake shore and in the city’s most fashion- 
able residential area. But the district hit 
the skids, and wealthy residents moved to 
the near North Side. In the 
mansions were cut up into tenements, 
populated mostly by poverty-stricken Ne- 
groes teeming in from the South. With 
poverty went crime, and the former Gold 
Coast became as raffish as any Barbary 
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BENEFACTOR REESE 
‘That face!’ 


Coast that old Reese had known: murder 
and rape, stabbings and gang brawls were 
the order of any night. The hospital de- 
clined with the neighborhood. 

By the end of World War II. material 
as well as philanthropists’ money for re- 
habilitation became available. and the 
board of directors (still dominated by 
Reese’s kin) had to choose: whether to 
move the hospital at great expense to 
another district or try to pull up the near 
South Side by its bootstraps. The board 
voted for bootstraps. 

Safety First. Hospital spokesmen 
helped put drive into the South Side 
Planning Commission, led a vast slum- 
clearance and rebuilding project. Hospital 
units multiplied; some, such as the X-ray 
and psychiatric departments, set a brisk 
pace for the whole U.S. In 1946 Dr. Mor- 
ris H. Kreeger took over as executive 
director, found that he also had to be a 
safety director. Each night, by his order, 
every hospital door except the emergency 
room is locked at g p.m. Michael Reese 
has its own staff of 28 police; a guard 
escorts nurses, patients and visitors three 
blocks to the nearest bus stop, and an- 
other guard patrols the stop continuously. 
Two station wagons shuttle nurses to the 
Loop’s rapid-transit lines. Even so, there 
are still occasional casualties among hospi- 
tal personnel. 

Despite these difficulties, Michael Reese 
is booming and carrying much of the 
South Side with it. The $2,000,000 total 
given by Reese and his heirs now looks 
small beside the $26 million expansion 
program begun in 1945. All around, slum 
clearance, model housing and other proj- 


ects run into the hundreds of millions. 
Last week Michael Reese admitted the 
first patients to its 1gth building, a 


$3,750,000 pavilion with 112 beds. 
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Michael Reese cares for 5,000 jn- 
patients and 42,000 outpatients on a char- 
ity basis every year (one-third of Chi- 
cago’s charity total for 82 hospitals). 
It relies on the Jewish Federation for 
about $1,000.000 a year to meet its re- 
sulting deficits. instead of overcharging 
its paying patients. Founder Michael 
Reese would approve of both his hospital 
and its fiscal policies. 


Parthenogenesis? 

Are virgin births possible in nature? 
In guppies, yes, because the female may 
be a hermaphrodite and, by producing 
sperm as well as ova, fertilize herself. In 
rabbits, fatherless reproduction has been 
observed after the doe’s ovaries are 
chilled. But in humans? Maybe, says the 
Lancet of London, and last week doctors 
went to work to see whether there are 
living proofs in England today. 

Britain’s interest in a topic long pigeon- 
holed by science was spurred by a report 
that Eugenist Helen Spurway gave at 
University College in London. Among 
humans, she declared, virgin birth could 
not happen in the case of a hermaphro- 
dite, who would not be self-fertile. How- 
ever, parthenogenesis* might occur. This 
is the process by which an ovum begins 
to divide spontaneously, without having 
been fertilized by a sperm—perhaps 
after it has made up for the missing 
male chromosomes by a form of doubling. 
It is almost certain that the offspring 


of parthenogenesis would be a female, 
since the ovum contains only female 
chromosomes. 


“If it does occur at all, it is extremely 
rare,” said the Lancet. However, this is no 
reason for dismissing the idea entirely: 
“A rare event which is hard to prove is 
likely never to be reported at all if it is 
also .. .‘known’ to be impossible .. . 
Possibly some of the unmarried mothers 
whose obstinacy is condemned in old books 
- +» may have been telling the truth.” 

How to be sure? Dr. Spurway suggests 


that a woman who claims such a preg- | 


nancy can be tested by a skin-grafting 
operation if the child is born alive. Ordi- 
narily, no skin graft from one human 
being to another (except between identi- 
cal twins) “takes’’ permanently, because 
of cell differences. A normal child’s cells 
are slightly different even from the moth- 
er’s, because they have the 
father’s antigens. A successful graft from 
child to mother would show that the 
child had received no antigens from any 
other source. 

As soon as Britain’s press took up the 
story. three women came forward with 
claims of virgin births. Two were married. 
Doctors promptly began checking the 
claimants (names withheld), first to be 
sure that they were serious and sincere, 
next for blood types. Any blood difference 
between mother and daughter would throw 
out the claim. Only after these tests are 
passed will there be occasion for the de- 
cisive skin-graft tests. 


some ol 


* From the Greek rapSivos as in Par- 


thenon, temple of the virgin goddess Athena. 
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THE PRESS 


At a Distance 


No sooner had President Eisenhower 
moved into his Gettysburg farm last week 
than enterprising photographers. train- 
ing long lenses from perches as far away 
is one-eighth of a mile. got pictures that 
seemed to put the viewer right into Ike’s 
backyard. Next day Presidential Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty asked photog- 
raphers to stop it. “It is vitally important 
to the welfare and to the health of the 
President,” said Hagerty, “that he be al- 
lowed to walk around that farm without 
having or being conscious of telescopic 
lenses on him at all times. 

Hagerty spoke to the White House press 
corps from a new address: a Gettysburg 
basketball court that had been trans- 
formed into headquarters for the 48 news- 
men covering Ike's sojourn. One end of 
the white and rose room—which still 
looked like a gym—was the assembly area 
for Hagerty’s twice-daily briefings. 

Townsfolk wandered in and out, es- 
pecially after the evening movie let out 
next door, peered over reporters’ shoulders. 
Moppets surprised the newsmen by asking 
for autographs. Pretty coeds from Gettys- 
burg College dropped in regularly to cover 
the Hagerty briefings for the campus paper 
and to talk shop with press corps veterans. 

But the press corps was getting the news 
out as smoothly as from Denver or the 
White House press room. Only one thing 
made newsmen a bit uneasy: they were 
still dependent for their news on virtually 
only one source: Press Secretary Hagerty. 
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Rage of Paris 
In France, where literature can be a hot 
front-page issue, the biggest story of the 
week—and the year’s liveliest press brawl 
raged around the bionde head of an 
eight-year-old poetess. Was little Minou 
Drouet a genius or a fraud? 
RS When Publisher René Julliard saw the 
first verses in Minou’s childish scrawl. he 


Mi: OQ — thought he had found a literary prodigy 
Spe sur Se Par tie, om nk 
2 / 
Your Favorite ; 


Bonjour Tristesse is an international best 
seller. He brought Minou trom Brittany 
Yes, the popularity and success of 
Black & White Scotch Whisky can be 


along with 49-year-old Spinster Claude 
told in two words: quality and char- 





Drouet. who had adopted the child at 
age of two. Then he brought out a slim 
limited edition containing ten poems and 
ten poesy-struck letters. Sample 


I picked in the sky 

One by one 

The softest stars 

They slipped like tears 

On the cold cheeks of the night 
And when there were enough 
To flower the pillow 

Where you roll your head 

I tied my bouquet 

With a slick ribbon 

Oj anguished blue. 


acter. They never change! 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


France's conservative Le Figaro (circ. 
490,000) burst into front-page bou- 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS | «duets “Ravishing poems, sparkling with 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


A new copper makes sweet music in electroplating 
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| Why be handicapped by “Shrinking Horsepower" ? 


Are you sure you're riding the same 
horsepower you paid for when you 
originally bought your car? 

The odds are you're not — that, as 
you use your car, you’ve been losing 
some of that horsepower along the 
way. Cause of this power loss is the 
build-up of harmful deposits inside 
the combustion chambers and on 
valves, pistons and rings. These de- 
posits gradually cut down your en- 
gine’s horsepower. 

To avoid “shrinking horsepower,” 
start using the oil that’s specially 


made to guard against buildup of 


these power-robbing deposits 
New Gulfpride H.D. Select. 


Most important... New Gulfpride 
Select will control carbon that leads 
to pre-ignition—cause of knock 
and overheating. As a result, your 
car can retain new-engine horse- 
power and performance for thou 


sands of extra miles. 


Why hobble your engine’s horse- 
power? Now that oil change time is 
here, switch to New Gulfpride H.D. 
Select. It’s available in the exact 
seasonal grade recommended by 


the manufacturer of your car 


Gulfpride H.p. Select 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OlL 





spontaneous sensations, new tingling 
images.” Rhapsodized Professor Pasteur 
Valléry-Radot, of the French Academy: 
“She is simply a being of genius. This is 
art in all its purity.” Overnight, little 
Minou’s reputation rose higher than the 
French cost of living. 

Glory or Money? Then the Pierre Laza- 
refis’ Elle (circ. 700.000), the country’s 
biggest women’s weekly, sent a reporter 
and photographer on the story. What they 
found made headlines not only for Elle, 
but also for the Lazareffs’ daily France- 
Soir (circ. 1,110,000). 

Under the headline: L’AFFAIRE MINOU 
DROUET: CHILD PRODIGY OR PRODIGIOUS 
IMPOsTOR? Elle described how Mlle. 
Drouet’s tales about Minou had failed to 
check with neighbors, teachers and the 
parish priest, and how she kept prompting 
the moppet in the interview. As for 
Minou, reported Elle, “She does not know 


Jean-L y Sief# 
Portess Drovet 
A ghostwriter in the sky? 


? 


the meaning of words used in her poems. 
Did she write them? If not. did her moth- 
er? And if her mother did, did she do it 
to sublimate her ambition and frustration 
for love of glory or love of money? 

A Cruel Hoax. Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber’s L’Express (circ. 75,000) 
promptly slashed at the Elle charges with 
double-page center spreads in defense “of 
that most fragile of human mechanisms 
a poet.” The paper ran photostats of 
Minou’s green-inked scribbling, complete 
with its own expert’s handwriting analysis 
(“imagination, energy, naive assurance”) 
and psychological deductions (“harmoni- 
ously developed, neither stupid, nor poor 
nor vulgar”). 

At week's end, Ells dropped all caution 
and prepared its coup de grdce for this 
week's issue. Charged Héléne Lazareff: “A 
cruel hoax. Mlle. Drouet not only thought 
up all of Minou’s poems but we have evi 
dence that she also wrote them herself, in 
pseudo-childish handwriting.’ 
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DE KOONING’S WOMAN 


ART 





The Basic Debate 


Has the artist any obligation to weigh 
human values or to communicate through 
his art a vision of spiritual truth? 


That simple question, to which almost 
any layman would answer yes, gets a 
fast and furious no from many of to- 
day's esthetes. Even to ask it in arty 
circles is to sound like a hick or a 
troublemaker. Selden Rodman. who is 
neither, uses it to kick off one of the 
most provocative art books in years (The 
Eye of Man; Devin-Adair; $10). His 
own answer—affirmative—rattles the lat- 
tices of a hundred ivory towers. 

Rodman’s thesis. in brief. is that mod- 
ern art has turned its back on content, 
and therefore on the public—and that it’s 
a great pity. “Content’’ Rodman defines 
as “a projection through tangible symbols 
of the artist’s attachment to values out- 
side art itself.” To draw the shutters on 
all values except formal ones, and paint 
pictures of nothing at all, demeans art to 
the status of mere decoration, And art is 
being so demeaned, right and left. 

Critics who deplore this trend and hope 
for better things are often laughed at. 
Laughter, in turn, can make for bitter or 
even bigoted criticism. Rodman, aware of 
the danger, does not hesitate to belabor 
some people in his own party. Among 
others, Rodman sideswipes A. & P. Heir 
Huntington Hartford, who last summer 
took full-page ads in six Manhattan dailies 
to exhort against modern art and supine 
art critics (Time. June 20). Hartford, he 
complains, “was asking that art define 
truth rather than express it—and then 
defining it himself in the narrowest terms 
. . « To demand of art a specific ‘moral 
answer’ is just as unreasonable as to insist, 
as some formalist critics do, that the art- 
ist have no morals at all, that he create 
in a vacuum.” 

The main contribution of The Eye of 





Man lies not in such blameless refereeing 
but in Rodman’s heartfelt reinterpreta- 
tion of art history, past and present. In 
a succession of loosely connected essays 
he shows that art has always been two- 
faced. Giotto knew how to make the two 
faces—iform and content—merge into one. 
So did Rembrandt and every other great 
painter. But artists who try to get around 
the problem by sacrificing form to con- 
tent (like the academicians) or content 
to form (like the most extreme of the 
moderns) have always fallen flat between 
the two. 

To profile the two faces. Rodman or- 
ganized a loan exhibition at Manhattan’s 
Gallery G last week. One side of the gal- 
lery was devoted to pictures emphasizing 
form. and the other side to those in which 
content came first. Leaning over back- 
ward to be fair, he made abstractions the 
show's better half. Actually his thesis was 
better illustrated by other works currently 
showing. Items: 

@ Hans Hofmann, 75-year-old prophet of 
“Abstract Expressionism.” exhibited (at 
the Kootz Gallery) big canvases thickly 
smeared with what seemed to be mud, 
blood and cud. “Pictorial life.” as Hof- 
mann tried to explain in the exhibition 
catalogue, “is not imitated life; it is, on 
the contrary, a created reality based on 
the inherent life within every medium of 
expression, We have only to awaken it. 
Color metabolism preconditions the con- 
tinuity of color development towards a 
plastic and psychic realization.” 

@ Willem de Kooning, 51, showed (at 
the Martha Jackson Gallery) more of the 
monstrous “Women” that have obsessed 
him for the past five years. Because he 
paints figures half dissolved in an angry 
sea of paint, De Kooning has long been 
called the man most likely to succeed 
in creating a new synthesis of figure- 
painting and abstractionism, But the best 
picture in last week's show was altogeth- 
er abstract—the sea had closed over the 





THE 


RANCE’S famed Eugéne Delacroix (1798-1863) once 

told an art student: “If you are not skillful enough to 
sketch a man jumping out of a window in the time it takes 
him to fall from the fourth story to the ground. you will 
never be able to produce great works.” Delacroix’s aim, 
as his friend French Poet Charles Baudelaire put it more 
precisely, was “to execute quickly enough and with suf- 
ficient sureness so as not to allow any element in the inten- 
sity of an act or idea to be lost.’ To this end Delacroix 
worked continually to perfect his drawing, at his death left 
behind him no less than 11,000 pastels, watercolors and 
sketches. A selection of these, on view this week at Har- 
vard’s Fogg Art Museum (see opposite), shows how much 
this wealth of preparation contributed to the magic of the 
paintings that have made his name. 

Paradoxically, while he sketched rapidly, Delacroix spent 
eight months in preliminary studies for a single painting, 
The Massacre at Scio. In many ways, he approached paint- 
ing itself as a great performer approaches music; he be- 
lieved that only endless practice prepares the artist for the 





HASTY PERFECT 


grand performance when he must soar above pedestrian 
problems of technique. He was in continual revolt against 
the neo-classic manner that Ingres had inherited from 
Napoleon's court painter, David. To find a counterbalance, 
Delacroix went back to Rubens’ tumultuous, baroque style. 
A cold, ditfident man in private life, he drew his inspiration 
from music, or from the grand gestures of English Actor 
Edmund Kean’s playing of Shakespearean tragedies or the 
literary works (Goethe, Sir Walter Scott. Byron and Tas- 
so), noting in his journal, “Remember eternally certain 
passages from Byron to inflame your imagination.” 

Though in his day Delacroix won even Goethe's praise 
for his Faust drawings. much of his theatrical subject mat- 
ter—triumphant crusaders, fierce sultans and pashas, sultry 
harem girls—today seems mawkish. Probably only his 
scenes drawn on the barricades during the 1830 revolution 
still hold men’s imagination. But if Delacroix’s content is 
dated, his art is not. He attacked his craft with an iron 
will, raising color to a central, expressive role and mak- 
ing discoveries in form and line that still delight the eye. 
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MAN LEADING A HORSE 
“I believe that a mere drawing permits you birth . . . Within these narrow limits . . . one 
both to brood over a thing and to bring it to may attain the highest emotion.”—Delacroix 





THE SKIRMISH AT THE PONT D'ARCOLE 


“Evervthing in his work is only desola- bears witness to man’s eternal and incorrigi- 
tion, massacres, conflagrations. Everything ble barbarism.”—Baudelaire on Delacroix 


DRAWINGS COURTESY FOGG ART MUSEUM, WINTHROP COLLECTION 
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| figure. As diffident as he is famous, De 
Kooning says painting is “like shooting 
dice. I shoot ten and then try again. I just 
| keep throwing until I get what I want.” 
@ Isabel Bishop, 52, showed (at the Mid- 
town Galleries) the shimmery brown pic- 
tures of working girls that are her self- 
appointed province. A meticulous realist, 
Bishop comes down hard on content but 
escapes academicism on two counts. First, 
her paintings are paintings. not mere pic- 
tures. She sinks her subjects not into an 
angry sea like De Kooning but into a for- 
est pool of paint, delicately manipulated. 
Second, she paints them as human beings 
never mere flesh and bone. “I use the 
most awful criterion for my own work,” 
Bishop says. “I ask, ‘Is it so?’ A thing 
may be just as nicely rendered, just as 
well composed, as can be, and yet be 
completely un-so!” 
@ No less than 165 contemporary Ameri- 
can painters strutted their stuff in a thor- 
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Here is the world’s most versatile tape 
recorder! It's the only instrument that 
gives both the thrilling clarity and realism 
of ‘‘live performance’ sound, and pro- 
visions for completely functional applica- 
tions of dictating and transcribing. Simple 
piano-key operation; automatic tape 
transport shut-off; automatic selection 
locator; amplifier by-pass for hi-fi. See it... 
hear it at music shops, camera counters, 
appliance dealers, department stores, 
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Critic RopMAN 
Time for a hick question. 


oughly disheartening cross-section show 
at the Whitney Museum. Mainly, it was a 
hullabaloo of large, loud abstractions sig- 








nifying little more than the artists’ desire 
to be noticed, Doubtless from the same 
desire, a young (32) academician named 
Larry Rivers exhibited a vast, vulgar 
painting of a naked couple, lifesize. It was 
smudged at the feet, which are hard to 
draw, but the more central parts got full 
treatment. In such drear company the few 
brilliant’ pictures—Ben Shahn’s Every- 
man, Charles Sheeler’s Western Industrial 
and Jack Levine's little Judah—looked a 
lot less thin than they actually are. 

Through thick and thin, Shahn, Sheeler 
and Levine, along with Isabel Bishop, re- 
main the sort of painters whom Rodman 
describes as being “less concerned with 
art than with life . They | set their 
backs against the tide of fashion and seek 
to introduce expressive content into art 
without sacrificing form.” 
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... because the eight-state “Golden 
Empire,” from the Columbia to the 
Mississippi, is fortunately rich in varied 


agriculture, varied resources, and varied 







industry...if things go slack at Clacka- 


mas, they may be booming at Beau- 






mont, or vice versa. This healthy di- 







versification is especially good for the 






insides of freight trains. 
Since 1945, Southern Pacific has spent 


over $800,000,000 on new cars, diesels, 








and other physical improvements, to 


serve the stable economy of the Golden 







Empire with ever more progressive rail- 






road service. 
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Southern Pacific 


D. J. Russell, President, San Francisco 
THE WEST'S LARGEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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GM Power Opens New Horizons 


\ 


are Industry 


IsIToRS from all America to the re- 
Wien General Motors Powerama in 
Chicago were amazed at the many con- 
tributions of GM Diesel engines to in- 
dustrial progress. 





















Of the hundred million Diesel horse- 
power produced by GM, almost two- 
thirds comes from engines built by 
Detroit Diesel Division. 


Today Detroit Diesel two-cycle engines 
power more than 1000 different appli- 
cations in machinery for every type of 
work —handle many of industry’s tough- 
est jobs. 

They have brought new speed, efficiency 
and economy to jobs the world over— 
powering earth-movers on giant con- 
struction projects, rushing needed high- 
ways to completion, drilling for oil, 


IN ROAD MACHINERY 


IN AGRICULTURE 





Powerama millions learned why 





crushing rock, sawing timber and gin- 
ning cotton. 


On farms, GM Detroit Diesels drive 
tractors, irrigation pumps, feed mills, 
and harvesters. On the roads they pro- 
vide the motive power for countless 
trucks and buses. 


And on the waterways they turn the 
propellers of tugs and towboats, fishing 
and fire boats, and pleasure craft of 
every type. They bring the speed, safety 
and economy of Diesel power to boats 
as small as 22 feet. 


With billions of hours of service behind 
them, GM Detroit Diesel engines have 
proved that they can handle any job 
in their horsepower range—and do it 
with greater efficiency, with lower main- 
tenance and fuel costs, than any other 
type of engine they have superseded. 
Today—with its eye on an even bigger 
field of usefulness—the GM Detroit 
Diesel is ready for your assignment on 
any job from 30 H.P. up. 





IN WORK AND PLEASURE BOATS 


Single Engines 30 to 300 H.P. 
Multiple Units Up to 893 H.P, 


America’s Largest Builder of Diesel Engines 





Diesel Engines 


ist’ Choice 





IN OIL DRILLING 


Here's why the GM Detroit Diesel engine is the world’s most widely used Diesel 


¢ The GM Detroit Diesei is a 
2-cycle engine—produces power 
on every piston downstroke, not 
on every other downstroke as do 
4-cycle Diesels. This makes it 
more powerful for its size, quicker 
starting and smoother running. 

¢ The GM Detroit Diesel has a 
unique fuel injection system that 
eliminates troublesome high- 
pressure fuel lines, and insures 





cleaner, more efficient fuel con- 
sumption, 

¢ TheGM Detroit Diesel employs 
a simplified standardized design 
which permits it to be built by 
volume production methods and 
serviced by interchangeable re- 
placement parts that cost less. 

¢ The GM Detroit Diesel is 
backed by a world-wide service 
organization, 








DIESEL 


Engine Division 
of General Motors 


Detroit 28, Michigan 

In Canada: 

General Motors Diesel, Ltd 
London, Ontario 


IN CONSTRUCTION 


DETROIT 


COVERING POWER 


One of the important jobs usually required of a chemical coating- 
such as a printing ink or an industrial enamel—is to blanket the 


surface beneath. In such cases the covering power results from the 
right pigment, the right degree of dispersion, the right refractive 
index between pigment and vehicle. The Interchemical approach 
to such performance problems is a technical attack based on funda- 
mental research, supplemented by lessons learned in serving many 
industries over many years. If your product requires a chemical 
coating for protection, decoration or communication, we offer the 


authority of specialized experience. 





\\ os ite, 
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One of the factors influencing covering 
power is the size of the pigment particles, 
Interchemical laboratories use “pilot- 


plant” equipment such as this roller mill 
to obtain correct pigment dispersion. 


Interchemical 





IPI* and In-tag* Printing Inks © Interchemical* Industrial Finishes « Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE 





Conservative Prediction 

Within five years, rockets will be carry- 
ing mail and cargo across the Atlantic. 
Shortly thereafter, they will be carrying 
passengers. These predictions were made 
at last week’s Chicago meeting of the 
American Rocket Society by Harry F, 
Guggenheim, aircraft and rocket pioneer, 
and a director of the National Aeronautic 
Association. Guggenheim believes that 
rockets will cost less than jet airliners and 
will use less fuel because they will coast 
most of the way through the almost air- 
less ionosphere. 

For 4o years, said Guggenheim. he has 
been making aeronautical prophecies, and 
he has tended to err on the conservative 
side. In 1927, for instance. he predicted 
(with a good many escape clauses) that 
“in this generation in which we are liv- 
ing” commercial aircraft would travel at 
300 m.p.h. “At that time.” said Guggen- 
heim, “I was branded a partisan and a 
visionary.” 


All the World's a (TV) Stage 


Prospects of worldwide television trans- 
mission are looking up. At last week's 
“scatter propagation’ conference at 
George Washington University. electron- 
ics engineers were enthusiastic about the 
recently declassified techniques for trans- 
mitting “line-of-sight” waves much far- 
ther than the horizon. 

Long radio waves can be used to send 
code and voice across the oceans because 
they are deflected downward by ionized 
layers in the atmosphere. and therefore 
follow the curve of the earth. They can- 
not be used for television chietly because 
they do not offer a wide enough band of 
frequencies. The shorter waves, including 
those that are used for TV. pass through 
the ionized layer and are lost in space. So 


TV signals tend to fade out a few miles 
beyond the horizon. 

Recent discoveries showed that on cer- 
tain frequencies not all of the energy in 
the line-of-sight signal makes its escape 
into space. A small part of it is “scattered” 
downward. Electronics men compare this 
effect to the scattering of light from a 
searchlight beam. Not much light is scat- 
tered, but often the beam can be seen 
from a great distance when the searchlight 
itself is invisible. 

Two bands of waves, VHF (Very High 
Frequency. 30 to 60 megacycles) and 
UHF (Ultra High Frequency, 300 to 
3,000 megacycles), have been found to 
scatter. No one seems to know precisely 
what it is that makes them do it. Meteor 
trails are suspected in the case of VHF. 
Small “blobs” of irregularity in the elec- 
trical properties of the atmosphere up to 
25,000 ft. are supposed to be the scatter- 
ing agent for UHF. Whatever the cause. 
the waves do scatter, and special appara- 
tus has been developed for the armed 
services to take advantage of the scatter- 
ing. Some of the equipment is spectacular 
(see cut), Extra-powerful transmitters 
must be used, and two large receiving an- 
tennas placed well apart give better results 
than one. With the proper setup VHF has 
been transmitted dependably more than 
1,000 miles. UHF, the wave band suitable 
for TV, is good for 300 miles. 

The range is not long enough to carry 
TV programs across the Atlantic in one 
hop, but relay stations using Greenland 
and Iceland as stepping stones can do the 
trick. Other continents could be reached 
in the same way without too much dif- 
ficulty. TV Pioneer Allen B. Du Mont 
stated at the conference that there is 
now no electronic reason why nearly all 
the world should not watch the same 








TV program at the same time. 








1,100-MiLE TRANSMITTER AT SOUTH DarTMoUTH, Mass. 
The blobs get the picture. 
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The more you think 
of your car 
the more you'll think 
of me! 


Whether your car has one of 
today’s high compression engines 
or a motor that’s getting up in 
miles, you need a motor oil that 
is tough. 


When you use an oil contain- 
ing additives, it’s the oil that does 
the lubricating. The additives 
simply clear the way for the oil to 
do its work. 


Pennsylvania motor oils are 
made from nature's finest crude 
oil. Because of their nature-given 
toughness, they just naturally 
do a better lubricating job. 





Next time you need oil, whether 
with or without additives, ask for 
a brand of Pennsylvania . . . car- 
ried by good dealers wherever you 
live and wherever you go. 


Today’s BEST Oils 


Start with Nature’s BEST Crude 
-..and that means Pennsylvania! 


INSIST on a brand of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE EENRSTYLVANIA) 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION Smee 
Oil City, Pennsylvania aa 
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JOAN HEEDS THE VOICES, AND ACCEPTS DEATH IN SCENE WITH WARWICK 


A Fiery Particle 


See Cover] 





The new girl in Miss Hewitt’s Classes 
was small and scrawny, with lank orange 
hair that hung to her shoulders and a 
worried little button mouth that made 
her look like a newborn mouse. She stood 
stiffly in a corner like a broom somebody 
had left there, while the other girls smiled 
ind pulled their sweaters down and won- 
dered what the awkward little newcomer 
was doing in the drama class. When the 
teacher came in, she asked each girl in 
turn to say why she wanted to act. “Well 
it’s better than ballet,”’ one saucy subdeb 
said, and another replied: “Mother thinks 
it will give me poise.” When the question 
was put to the girl in the corner, she lift- 
ed her quiet grey eyes to the teacher's 
face and said simply: “It’s my life.” 

The teacher gasped—and many others 
since that day have gasped at Julie Harris. 
In the last dozen years, the girl with the 
plain little face and childlike limbs has 
laid her life upon the stage like a candle 
upon an altar, and the still, strong flame 
of her talent shines through the nervous 
wattage of Broadway with a pure and 
steady light. In a comparatively short 
career—until last week she had played 
only three major parts on Broadway— 
Julie Harris has established herself as, at 


the very least, the best young actress in 
merica. A European director calls her 
“one of the few great 
age.”’ The critics, forgetting their normal 
caution, have noted her “enormous range,” 
her “incomparable sensibility.” her “gen- 
ius.”” Her fellow actors agree. Helen Hayes 
has solemnly passed on to her the hand- 
kerchief that Sarah Bernhardt 
Julia Marlowe—sure symbol of her 
cession as first lady of the American the- 
ater. Ethel Barrymore, after Julie's suc- 
Member of the Wedding and I 
Am a Camera, “That girl can 


actresses of the 


gave to 


suc- 





cess in 





concluded 
do anything.’ 

Giant Abstraction. Julie would be the 
last to agree with the Barrymore boast- 
but the dare was exciting. Last 
Broadway she took it. She opened as 
Joan of Arc in Lillian Hellman’s 
tion of The Lark from the French of 
Jean Anouilh. Her previous roles, no mat- 
ter how complex, had kept within the 
limits of “colloquial drama.” She had 
played people of life size in a theater of 
the norm, and she had only to cut herself 
to make her characters bleed. Joan, how- 


week on 


adapta- 





ever, was not merely a human being, into 
whose feelings an actress can properly 
project her own. She was also a historic 
idea, a abstraction. To bring her 
alive would require no little of that art 
divine that made the Galatea 


giant 


statue of 








move. Julie knew that she was about to 
challen that 
made woman in Bernhardt and Duse ar 
Terry—to challenge it 


actress still on 


“greatness” as word was 











moreover, as 





> green side of 3 
Out in front, as the seconds ticked to- 
ward 
ence fell into a tense 
hush, They liked Julie’s nerve, but they 
feared her fate. They 
the Joans of Katharine il 
of Ingrid (1940) and of Uta 





curtain time, the first-night a 


ind unaccustomed 


remembered, too 


Corn 





Bergman 





Hagen (1951). Could Julie top them? 
The auguries had been uncertain. “Joan 
of Arc was put into history.” one critic 
had said grandly. “so that J Harri 
could y the part.” However, the play 





had proved a flop in London with another 
Joan, and the table talk at Sardi’s had it 
that Julie “hasn’t got the diaphragm for 
these big things, you know.” 

Eternity & Everywhere. The curt 
rises to a rising ah of delight that 
into a volley of applause. The setting by 
Jo Mielziner is a striking thing. Instead 
of painted scenery, he has used a simple 
that sets the time at 





cotton eter- 
nity, the place at everywhere. The fore- 
filled with what looks like a 
mighty cubistic boulder on which Joan 
sits pale and still. like a piteous Prome 
theus in the midst of her 
The tableau breaks, and the trial, which 
moves in 


scrim 


stage is 


tormentors. 
is the metaphor the action 
takes its course. In a matter of moments 
it is clear that the London fiasco is not to 
be repeated by Producer Kermit Bloom- 
garden. For that production Christopher 
Fry had done a literal translation from 
the French. For this one Lillian Hellman 
has cut 43 pages of Anouilh—and ennui. 
What is left, while faithful to the original 
in scenic form, has been trenchantly re- 
written by one of the theater 
minds in the U.S., and the result is intel 
lectual theater at 
ideas that the drama deals in are 
the grandest in the human range, and as 
they marshal and maneuver on the stage 
the audience feels caught and carried in 
superhuman chess 
or death 


ablest 


close to its best. The 


Mong, 


the icy 
game in which the stakes are life 


passion of a 


for more than Joan. Compared of course 


virile mace-work of George Ber- 
in his Sa 
times oversubtle rap 
fashion that 


really make a 


to the 


nard Shaw Joan, it is some 








r play in the Gallic 
points but 


scores does not 


The actors, how 
Director 


wound. 


ever, under brilliant coaching by 

Joseph Anthony, use their weapons with 
such skill and fury that the beholder can 
often mistake words for swords. In all 


the play lacks the emotional substance of 
important drama, but it has the cerebral 
excitement and the visual flair of superior 
theater. 


For her judges, 





Joan plays out the 
great scenes of her life: the coming of the 


with angels and 





voices, the assignations 
the beating she got when her father 
thought they were men the politi 1 re- 
hearsal with a rural winesack ( 
Bikel), the advent at Chinon, the brother- 
hood in arms (Bruce Gordon) and the 
rich reek of fighting France 
hot harness—that kept her 





1eodore 


stale wine 


head clear 











is SUI lle a 
As Joa ( he 
I { er 
in whatever 
iuny scenery could. while the responsive 
her glitters with cathedr 
glass or gloo vith dungeon g The 
t naA CO t in her q enchles defi nee 
of the inquisitior What I I will not 


What I have 


denounce. 
deny.’ 
The Sound of Violins. As the 
v resolved in flames, the first 
audience went up in smoke. From het 
first speech Julie Harris had held 
as her Joan w 





held, in the bright won- 


der of visitation. In the power of the 





English (Christopher PI 
the cruel dock 
girl: yet as she played her life out on the 
beauty of holiness unfolded out 
beat upon the faces of the 
crowd like great They fol- 
lowed the gleam of her sincerity as she 





er) she sat in 





1 brave but pathetic young 
| 


stage 
of her and 
white wings. 
thicket o heology 
il end 


led them through a 
until they 
that man cannot be true to God except he 
himself. When 
ind every member ol the excel- 
Boris Karlott s the 
as jittered off top form on open- 
it—Julie upbore them. As_ the 
flaunting pageant 


came to the existent 


be true to other actors 
faltered 
lent cast 


judge, w 


except 





ing nig 
final curtain fell 
of Joar triur 
the Dauphin (Paul 
nighters rose with a roar. 


on 1 
nph at the coronation ol 


Roebling}. the tirst- 








They gave the 








cast eight curtain calls and Julie a stand 
ing ovation as she dissolved in tears 
rhe critics put aside their typewriters 
ind brought out the violins For many 
years I have treasured the word ‘great 


the Daily New John Chapman wrote. 
rhis morning it belongs to Miss Harris.’ 
Che Post’s Richard Watts declared that 
he had never seen a hiner 


Joan 1 Walter 


nounced her 


portrayal o 





Kerr of the Trib pro 


ly. wonderfully be- 


d 





herce 
lievable” in her “dazzling honesty.” The 
Time Brooks Atkinson called her a 
fiery particle 1 


u Joan “her finest, mo 





touching performance. 
\t o'clock the ne 
tions thudded on the sidewalk 


Julie Harris 


star to reigning 


xt ornit 





vay. the status ol 





from ris 






changed 





Yet to the hundreds of well-wishers 
tramped through her dressing room 
puzzlingly apparent t is diva 

was perhaps the most improbable muta- 


tion of the type since Charlotte Cushman 











hauled on tights and ranted Romeo to her 
sister's Juliet. 

Goodbye to All That. The leading lady 
of the great tradition is expected to re 
semble the ascutus, prock, tree s jueak 
and swamp gaboon rolled into one. Bern- 
hardt. it is said, would swirl onstage with 
“eyes that res ‘led holes burned into a 


lines she sa 





sheet of paper her 


melodious but somewhat fruity “voice ol 


gold.” Rumor had it that she slumbered 
in a coffin lined with silk. The jestic 
Modjeska once held a U.S. audience 


would petulantly play her 
hidden 


is an abso 


from the audience. 





e goodbye oO 


ywright John van Druter 








u tage she Is a Hame 

she leaves it she turns Into a Wisp ¢ 
noke."” Not since Maude Adams has 
amous actress cherished such privat 


private life. She and her 
ger Manning Gurian 
Manhattan, not 

s quietly as two deaf 
They 


Julie does 


husband. Stage 





in a kettledrun 





entertain, 





yusework when she doesn't have a 
play nd takes care of the baby, Teter 
mths old: Manning does a 
I'd like to lead 
glamorous life she says, “but 
As it is, she scarcely drinks four 


shots of whisky in a year, and 





10 is four 
fair share of the cooking. 
tires 
me out. 
a taxi ride 
is almost like 


1 spree. She has no jewelry 





no furs. She still wears some blouses that 


she | I 


ou 


it in high school. The spice of 





her life window-shopping walk down 
Fifth Avenue. 

Strong Light. The plain life expresses 
virkably solid virtues. She 
vusly with what 


some re burns 





contint friend calls “‘un- 








mitigated sincerity.” She loves or she 
hates: she gives everything or nothing 
She is a one-man woman with a one-track 
mind. The theater is her religion and she 
serves it like a vestal. She has almost no 
material concerns She would work 
hours day for S20 a week if I didn't 
vatch out.” her husband says. It is hard 
for her to tell a lie, and she bl it 
defense of the truth as she see 

So strong a light must necessarily cast 


1 strong shadow; and Julie, so her friend 


think. has been too much afraid of the 
dark in human life for a 


I haven't got 


grown-up girl 
She agree 1 good capacity 
for suffering. I crack too quickly under 
the stress of it. I give up and I go away 
me. I don’t wan i 
life of continual iting. I have 
for peace. I wish | had 
when I fight 


goes oul o t 


from what is 





a longing 
fight, but 





more 


I lose my work—the feeling 


In the last year, since her second mar 
riage, Julic roots in real life are better 


fed, and the vital shapes of a permanent 





feeling and experience are filling her child 
face. She no longer lives so one-sidedly 
and is beginning to accept her weaknesses 
is well as her strengths. As a result, she 


makes fewer strict rules for herself and 
others. Her in- 


warming to a 


standards for 
world is 
ly kind of realis 


nocence of the 


womar 





with her 
Julie has a ton boy 
ition to bitch it up a little. She can 
four-letter word when she has to; 


sometimes 


though, fed up 


good-girl reputation 
tempt 
ust a 
and one day when a shapely young actress 
was making her usual bid for attention 
Julie sneered: “Oh, if I had a bosom I 
could world!” Says Julie: “I 


to be well-bred!” The fact 1s 


rule the 
really hate 
she has little choice in the matter. 


Julia Ann Harris was born Dec 





INS THE DAUPHIN 











“THe DeatH Watcu” 
‘Great'’ (News), ‘Dazzling’ (Herald Tribune). 





"Finest" (Times) 


1925, well on the right side of the De- 
troit tracks. Her father, an investment 
banker, was a rich man by inheritance 
and a scholar by nature. Her mother, 
a girl from Jersey City, is described as 
“a charming and The 
family was conservative, but there was 
a theatrical taint in the blood. Julie’s 
great-grandfather had a longing to tread 
the boards, but mounted the pulpit in- 
stead. He became the 
bishop of Michigan. 
The only real crisis of Julie’s childhood 
was The Crash of When the dust 
had settled, a few servants were gone, but 
there were still plenty left. Daylong Julie 
played on the wide lawns that ran down 
to Lake St. Clair. In the winter there 
was skating on the lake, and in summer 
the whole family moved to the exclusive 
Huron Mountain Club, set in a tract of 
virgin wood and trouty freshet. “She was 
such a normal little girl,” her mother re- 
members. However, there were suggestions 
of sensibility. When anybody told ghost 


woman,” 


soignée 


second Episcopal 





Marthe H 
With PLaywricut HELLMAN 
No ennui in Anouilh. 
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AT SARDI's* 


stories she was an easy haunt, and to this 
day she is afraid to put her feet on the 
floor when she is alone in a room at night 
—a disembodied hand, the subject of a 
radio thriller she heard 
twelve, might crawling 
carpet and grab her ankle. 
Ape & Lady Bracknell. The movies 
caught her imagination early. What she 
saw on the screen she became in real life 
—at least for the rest of the day. After 
the weekly Weissmuller, she and her two 
brothers played Tarzan in the sumac (“I 
was an ipe 


when she was 


come across the 


). As the movie-madness grew, 
she became Vivien Leigh, Ginger Rogers, 
Olivia de Havilland. She filled dozens of 
scrapbooks with pictures of her favorites. 
The high point of her girlhood came when 
a schoolboy said she reminded him of 
Bette Davis. Gone With the Wind she saw 
13 times, and in one month of 1942 she 
sat through 52 motion pictures. 

At six Julie went to dancing class, and 
from the first she took leads in the plays 
at Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
where she made a perky, go-lb. Lady 
Bracknell in The Importance of Being 
Earnest. She always had a curious sensa- 
tion of being more alive 
*body else than when she was 
being herself. At eleven she confided pas- 
sionately to the Harris cook: “I'm going 
to be : 


when she was 





playing son 





in actress—or bust! 

he acting. she now recalls, made up for 
everything: bird-legs. teeth braces and no 
beaux. “The only boys who liked me were 
you know, intelligent. I want- 
t Tavlor. At 16 she 
in Colorado 


characters 
ed one like 
heard about an acting car 





Rober 














run by Charlotte Perry and Portia Mans- 
field, and there was no holding her. For 
three sumr in a row she ran off with 
almost best parts. “At night I 
g the op¢ ght mm left: 
Bloomearden, Husband M ing Gu- 








dreamed about being a great star like 
Bernhardt.” she says. Nor was Bernhardt 
enough in those days; she also intended to 
be Pavlova. Her family had taken her to 
the Ballet Russe. “When Eglevsky leaped, 
I used to shriek the way other little girls 
did at Sinatra.” 

First Joan. From histrionic heaven she 
Was sent straight to scholastic hell a 
better-class boarding school in New Eng- 
land. “It was all girls.” Next fall she per- 
suaded her family to send her to Miss 
Hewitt’s Classes in Manhattan, where she 
took Broadway for her major subject. For 
the drama 





class she played Shaw's Saint 
Joan, and was offered a Broadway job as 
an understudy, but her parents said she 
was too young (18) to quit school. 

After Miss Hewitt’s she got a good 
small part on Broadway in /t’s a Gift. 
“Talk began to go around,” says Director 
Anthony, “about this creature 
with such extraordinary power.” She was 
hired by the Old Vic as an onstage moan 
in Oedipus. One night she forgot to take 
off her wristwatch before her big scene, 
and after it Sir Laurence Olivier, well 
aware that the Greeks did not have wrist- 
watches, remarked with chill politeness: 
“Well, my dear, you certainly bitched 
that up.” 

After that came a summer of stock in 
Bridgton, Me., and before the summer was 


scrawny 


over, she also read her lines before a jus- 
tice of the peace with Jay Julien, a young 
lawyer-producer (his latest play: A Hat- 
ful of Rain), 

sack in New York she joined the Ac- 
tors’ Studio, and had three small parts on 
Broadway. “I was using my guts, all 
right,” she “but not my head. I 
hadn't learned the difference between in- 
spiration and technique.’ In The Young 
and Fair she played a_ boarding-school 
kleptomaniac, and under Harold Clur- 
man’s direction she began to meld emo- 
tion with intelligence. On opening night 
she stopped the show with her big scene. 

Exquisite Problem. The lightning had 
struck, and as Julie's fame flickered hope- 
fully, Director Clurman poured on it some 
explosive material: the part of Frankie in 
Carson McCullers’ Member of the Wed- 
ding. It was make or break for Julie. At 


says 








Marthe: Heli 
TEACHER Hewitt 
No way but Broadway. 


Witn 
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Moraine-400 engine bearings build 
more dependability into heavy haulers 





Moraine-400 bearings have been proved 


in use on leading makes of trucks, buses, 


tractors, and off-the-road equipment 





Heavy haulers are more dependable today. One reason: 
Moraine-400 —toughest automotive engine bearing ever made! 
Products of Moraine and General Motors research, Moraine- 
400 bearings offer greater service because of their unsurpassed 
resistance to heat, corrosion, and wear. 

For these important reasons Moraine-400 bearings are being 
used more and more to increase the output and dependability 
of high-performance engines in today’s automobiles. 

When you are designing new engines, or specifying new 
vehicles, remember, with the adoption of Moraine-400, bear- 
ings are no longer a limiting factor in engine design. 

Moraine also produces M-100 and conventional bi-metal engine bearings; 


self-lubricating bearings: friction materials; metal powder parts; hydraulic 
brake systems, brake fluid; rolled bronze and bi-metal bushings. 





Another General Motors Value 


Moraine Products 


iG) Division of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio 


24, she was asked to play a girl of twelve, 
a poor little nobody-wants-it that has just 
burst angry out of the egg to stagger 
about on guessing feet, with one world in 
pieces behind it and the next not yet 
ready to offer its warm wing. The part 
was cruelly long and difficult, and the ac- 
tress found herself braced between fierce 
tensions. The mood was Tarkington, but 
it was Proust as well. Frankie was a kind 
of kitchen Hamlet but a kind of failed 
Huck Finn besides, and almost more boy 
than girl. She was the apotheosis of the 
awkward age, and an ungentle reminder 
that it may last from 8 to So. She was, in 
short, the hurt little truth about growing 
up, and it was Julie’s exquisite problem 


Joe Clark 
FATHER & MOTHER Harris 
Great-grandfather took the pulpit. 


to make people laugh at her and cry at 
themselves in the same breath. 

She did. She saw in Frankie a magnifi- 
cent chance to suffer the unhappy child- 
hood she had been denied, and she suffered 
it right down to her dirty toes. As she 
splattered through her supper, grumped at 
cards, slashed about the kitchen with a 
carving knife or preened luridly in a 
grown-up’s party dress, the wound of ado- 
lescence opened slowly on the stage for 
all to see. At season's end she got a Don- 
aldson award as the year’s best supporting 
actress. A year later she went to Holly- 
wood to make the movie version. 

Best Actress. In the land where girls 
are classed as oranges. grapefruits and 
lemons, Julie on her own report was re- 
ceived as ‘a strange object.” On the set 
she scuffed about barefoot “to get into the 
mood for the part.”” A columnist reported 
that whenever Director Fred Zinnemann 
made a suggestion, she would say quietly: 
“This is the way we did it in the play.’ He 
would retire and the shooting would con- 
tinue. Offstage she lived “a monastic life,” 
although she did at last get to meet Bette 
Davis. “She was wonderful!” says Julie. 
“She looks just like she does in the 
movies.” 

In November 1951 Julie opened in her 
second hit. John Van Druten, who was 
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How we started with $20 a month to build 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 






I was 35. 


Every MONTH a $300 check arrives 
from Bankers Life. And, every month 
I thank my lucky stars for a wife 
like Mary. 

Ic all happened this way: Mary didn’t 
complain when I had to move father 
into our home. You know how itis with 
a third party around, day and night. 

But Mary did complain one evening. 
“Bill,” she said, “I’ve been figuring 
things out. You're almost 35. We have 
two children to educate and stare out 
in life. You can’t work forever and I'm 
determined we'll not be dependent on 
anyone like your poor father is.”’ 

“Look! He appreciates what we're 
doing and...” ‘ 

“Certainly,"’ Mary ’ 
replied, “but like any 
he-man he still resents e 
being a dependent. 

Can you blame him?” 

“No I can't," I said, 

“but what's this outburst all abouc?” 

Mary looked at me, hard. ‘‘It’s about 
us, our future and our children. People 


Now Mary and I live 
in California ... our lives 
financially secure... 
because of a plan 
begun when 








like the Burkes—and he makes less 
than you—are building financial secur- 
ity for their families.”’ 

“But our expenses,’'I said,‘‘and keep- 
ing up appearances!” 

Mary laughed. “Look darling, re- 
gardless of everything, I £now we can 
set aside $20 a month to start building 
our future security. As your income 
grows, which it will, we can buy more 
... for emergencies, the children, and 
to bring us a monthly income when 
you decide to quit work.” 

“So, what do I do now?” I asked. 

“Talk with Jim Burke about Ais 
plan,” Mary ordered 

And that’s how it all happened. A 
triple play—from Mary to Jim to the 
Bankers Life man who started me out 
on the Double Dury Dollar Plan best 
for me. Today Mary and I live in Cali- 
fornia—happy, relaxed with a $300 
check from Bankers Life coming in reg- 
ularly every month to pad my income 
from a little business I started. And you 
can thank Mary for all of it! 


OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE...POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS 27 COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to los Angeles 
@ioss. saweens tire company 
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Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-115 
Des Moines 7, lowa 


Please send my FREE copy of “You Needn't Be Rich to 
Retire on a Guaranteed Life Income.” 





Mail the coupon today. 
Whatever your problem 
there's a Bankers Life 
Double Durty Dollar 
Plan to help you solve it. 
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In Chicago, 
He Pours 
Your Coffee... 


Say “Pump Room” to anyone who knows 
Chicago's top restaurants . . . and this tur- 
banned coffee boy comes instantly to 
mind. In the equally famous College Inn 
Porterhouse, his counterpart is a full- 
blooded Indian Chief. 

These two personalities reflect a unique 
point of view ... one which has made the 
restaurants—and the hotels which house 
them — the most notable in Chicago. In 
most cities, the finest food is not usually 
served in your own hotel. In Chicago, it 
very definitely is; you dine superbly in 
the Pump Room of the Ambassador and 
in the College Inn Porterhouse of the 
Sherman. 

The atmosphere and cuisine of these 
two great restaurants can well serve as 
your guide in selecting a hotel on your 
next trip to Chicago. Appointments, 
accommodations and service are all as 
quietly perfect as the food. Suites and 
rooms provide television, radio and air- 
conditioning. 


On the Coll Coast... 


THE HOTELS 


oy a A 


HOME OF THE PUMP ROOM 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 


kK 
Tn the Loop... 


YOU CAN DRIVE RIGHT INTO 
THE NEW HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


HOME OF THE COLLEGE INN PORTERHOUSE 


GARAGE ENTRANCE AT LoSALLE AND 
RANDOLPH STREETS 


TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 












































Martha Holmes 


THE MANNING GuRIANS & PETER (FOUR MONTHS) 
As deaf as theater mice in a kettledrum, 


casting J Am a Camera, an episodic play 
about a young English writer and an 
amoral, intellectual girl in the Berlin of 
the decadent early-thirties. Sally Bowles 
was a hippy little chippy with a roll in 
her eye; Julie was no “relief map” and 
anything but a fast girl with a garter; but 
on opening night she was such an extrav- 
agant titter that the comedy ran on 
Broadway for almost eight months, and 
Julie won another Donaldson award, this 
time as best actress of the year. 

As her career was building up. her mar- 
riage was breaking down. “Jay and Julie 
gave each other everything they had,” 
says a friend, “and it wasn’t enough.” In 
the summer of 1954, after making East of 
Eden in Hollywood, Julie got a divorce in 
Juarez, Mexico. Two months later, while 
working in England on the film version of 
1 Am a Camera, she was married to 
Gurian, stage manager of the show. 

No Words. The time had been trying. 
Julie was not a type to change husbands 
casually. She was emotionally exhausted. 
One night she fell asleep while eating din- 
ner and toppled off her chair onto the 
floor. She was already committed to re- 
hearsals for The Lark, but her husband 
insisted that she rest—and then she found 
out that she was pregnant. The Gurians 
had a long loaf in Barbados, came back to 
New York to have the baby. “It’s a boy— 
Peter,” she wrote a friend, “and he is 
lovely lovely lovely—there aren't any 
words.’ She took care of him herself from 
the first day she was home from the hos- 
pital. “I had to convince myself that I 
should go back to the theater,” she says. 
“IT found out that I was happy just being 
a mother.” 

Rehearsals for The Lark began Oct. 3, 
but Julie had been building what she knew 
to be her stiffest part, line by line, for 
more than a year. She read dozens of 
books and plays on her subject, but the 
literary and theatrical Joan she found im- 


possibly confusing. Shakespeare had made 
her an unwed mother, Schiller a sort of 
Carmen on horseback. Mark Twain wrote 
her up, so Shaw remarked, as “an unim- 
peachable American schoolteacher in ar- 
mor,”’ and Shaw himself presents her as a 
political tomboy and “the pioneer of ra- 
tional dressing for women.” Anouilh used 
her in his play, which was intended as a 
sort of poetic recruiting poster, as a medi- 
eval Marianne waving the bleu-blanc- 
rouge and calling all Frenchmen to their 
former greatness. Julie went back to the 
historical Joan, and found her an even 
more prodigious figure of unreason—a 
military saint whose wounds miraculously 
healed when she prayed, an unlettered 
peasant girl with a genius for artillery. 
She was “belle et bien formée,” but 
when she came in the door all sexual 
desire went out the window. 

How could such a contradiction of qual- 
ities be brought together in one presence 
on the stage? Julie found the answer in a 
remarkable statue of Joan by an unknown 
medieval sculptor—‘“the figure of a stur- 
dy, stocky girl.”’ as Director Joseph An- 
thony describes it, “with thick hands, 
almost like a man’s, laid together heavily 
in prayer. Her head is slightly raised—but 
demanding. not beseeching. God to hear. 
Her shoulders are hunched in heavy, 
earthbound determination. She has a nat- 
ural concentration, like an animal's. Eye 
and body and brain are united without 
strain in simple existence.” 

A Great Mountain. To Julie, this was 
Joan; but to Anouilh, Joan was “the lark” 
—a spirit of “unbodied joy” that sings 
down out of unseen height upon the des- 
perate world and lifts the human heart up 
to its hope. Julie set grimly to work, 15 
hours a day, to reconcile these opposites 
in her performance. At the first run- 
through she had such power that a critical 
audience of theatrical professionals was 
sobbing unashamedly at the final line. At 
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Pick any one and you'll get American-Standard quality 


You know many of these companies. 
You buy from them, sell to them, but 
do you know that all eleven belong to 
the American-Standard family? 

It is a big, international family with 
twenty-nine operating plants in the 
United States, four in Canada, fourteen 
in Europe. 

Products made by these American- 
Standard divisions are decidedly varied. 


American Radiator 


Yet all products contribute to comfort 
and efficiency in homes, schools, facto- 
ries, office buildings and hospitals. 
These products include air condition- 
ing equipment and plumbing fixtures 
for cottages and skyscrapers . . . auto- 
matic controls varying from those for 
household appliances to those for huge 
refrigeration plants...atomic reactor 
system components...plastic tiles in a 


rainbow of colors and kitchens de- 
signed for beauty and efficiency. 

No matter how varied the products 
made by these divisions, they have one 
thing in common. All are quality prod- 
ucts, American-Standard quality prod- 
ucts. Next time you need a product 
for home or industry, call one of the 
companies or divisions that make up 
AMerIcAN Standard. 


& Standard Sanitary Corporation 





ONE OF HO ADVANTAGES OF THIS NEW WONDER-WEARING WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 





48 HOURS 
IN THE 


ann Ui Welded wood wont warps! 


Imagine —'‘welding"’ wood desks electronically to prevent 
warp and shimmy under any climatic condition! Unheard of 
until now. But so was Morval’s Duratop— the first non-glare 
top that won't be stained by carbon paper, lipstick, ink or 
coffee. Add other wonder-wearing maintenance features . . . 
plus the advantage of having the beauty and comfort of wood. 
Now, add efficient, Space-saving, step-saving design... . plus 
up to 20% cost savings. Add all and you have Morval—to- 
day's finest furniture value for any office. For literature, see 
your Morval dealer, or write today — Morval Corporation, 
Dept. T-1, Herkimer, N.Y. A division of Standard Furniture Co 















OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


Striking duo-tone colors sizes designs for space-saving combinations for business professionol and institutional use. 
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the Boston opening the critics cried “tre- 
mendous,” but one of them fairly noted 
that she was sometimes “a little childish.” 
Under the strain of the huge part her 
voice gave out, and one night before the 
show she broke down and wept in a panic. 

I feel as if I'm climbing a great moun- 
tain,” she told a friend, “and I’m bruised 
ind hurt. In my part a simple country girl 
has such faith that she can move moun- 
tains. I think if only I had that faith I 
could do the part.” 

The Quality of Radiance. No matter 
how hard she tried, Julie could not make 
her Joan as good as she wanted it to be 
—or, indeed, as good as most of the critics 
said it was. It said nothing particularly 
new about human life; but it did say new 
and vital things about Julie Harris and 
about her warm young art. 

It said that her essential quality as a 
performer, as a person, is radiance. Her 
emotions do not flame out in all directions 
it her audience. The fire draws inward to 
a center, and there burns in a still white- 
ness not unlike the brightness that the 
mystics live. 

In this sense, Julie’s emotional power is 
the opposite of the kind most strong emo- 
tional actors have. It is intensive, not 
extensive. From Booth to Brando, audi- 
ences have loved the actor who can spill 
his guts in their laps. Julie's instinct is not 
toward dissolution, but solution. In her 
search for clarity she has developed a 
more conscious craft than most of her 
contemporaries have, “When Julie is at 
the height of her most emotional scene.” 
says Fellow Actor Karloff, “she is always in 
complete control of herself, just as a fine 
pianist is always master of his music.” 
Says Anthony: “The most talented of our 
young actors are all unpredictable stuff. 
rhey don't know where their inspiration 





comes from when it comes, or where it 
goes to when it goes. The source can dry 
up and they are dead. But Julie knows. 
She works with herself as a conscious 
artist works with his materials. She's the 
only one of them who is sure to grow, who 
is sure to be a star for the rest of her life.” 

Julie nevertheless has the vices of her 
virtues, and she knows it. “An actress,” 
she says, “needs all the emotionality she 
can get.” And Julie, though she has plenty 
of a high and special kind, has less of the 
more everyday varieties. “What she needs 
now, if she is going to grow,” a friend 
says, “is to have a woman's life, and to 
suffer a woman's portion, and to wait for 
a woman's strength to come to her out 
of the dark.” Director Clurman agrees 
Julie hasn't developed what I call genius 

an out-of-bounds personality. And there 
is nO Way you can go out and get it. Trag- 


edy can develop it. but you just can’t 
go out and have a tragedy. 

You can’t go out and get it, but you can 
go in and find it. If Julie dares to find it 
there can be little doubt that the theater 
will be the richer for her experience, and 
she herself may one day be able to cry 
th Eleonora-Duse: ‘There are a thou- 





sand women within me, and each one 
makes me suffer in turn. . . How I have 
loved life!” 
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THE WHISKY YOU GIVE 


AND SERVE WITH PRIDE 











PRESENTS ITS 


new 
decanter 


No better way to give the best... famous 
Old Forester, in this exquisite gift decanter 
designed by Raymond Loewy. Same price 
as standard fifth same fine bonded 
bourbon. And remember . there is 


nothing better in the market. 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 





Billions of miles of metals experience 


Frankly we don’t know how many billions 
of miles, We stopped counting years ago. 
Ever since the first Get-a-horse” chugged 
over the cobblestones at the curn of the cen- 
tury Revere Copper and its numerous copper- 
base alloys have been faithfully serving the 
American public on wheels. 

Actually, Revere Metals have been used in 
American transportation from the day Paul 
Revere rolled the first sheet of copper to re- 
sheath “Old Ironsides,”’ pride of the American 
Navy, in 1803. The newest pride of the Navy, 
the USS Nautilus, world’s first atomic power- 
ed submarine, has Revere Heat Exchanger 
Plates in her power plant. The superliner 


S.S. United States, che S.S. Constitution, the 
S.S. Independence are but a few of the ships 
that are served by Revere Metals. 

You'll find Revere copper, brass and other 
copper-base alloys, aluminum and electric 
welded steel tube . . . flying the skies, riding 
the rails and plying the highways every hour 
of every day of every year. They help plow 
the fields, harvest the crops, build super- 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-B-C's 





highways . . . keeping America on the go... 
piling up billions of miles of experience in 
metals. Experience that has earned Revere 
the reputation for knowing its A-B-C’s . . . 
“A” for Aluminum, “B" for Brass, “C” 
for Copper. 

This perpetual fount of experience is yours 
to tap for your needs, to help place your 
product in a winning position on the battle- 
held of competition. Call on ‘Revere Tech- 
nical Advisory Service’ now and find out 
what this service in metals can do for you. 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCOR- 
PORATED, Founded by Paul Revere in 
1801, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Naked Hatred 


While preparing to return to England 
on his superiors’ orders, Anglican Father 
Trevor Huddleston, South Africa’s great 
enemy of apartheid (Time, Nov. 14), 
showed newsmen a remarkable document. 
It was a letter from a government official 
named Hertzog Biermann, and it typified 
the bitterness which, in the name of God, 
many white South Africans harbor against 
an outspoken man of God. Excerpts: 

“You have left nothing undone to pro- 
voke the most un-Christian feelings 
through the mischief you have worked 
here. . . Because of this I see the hand of 
Providence in the manner of your going. 
If ever a man deserved to be drummed 
out of a country, to be ignominiously 
deported as an undesirable immigrant or, 
in the last resort, to be strung up from 
the nearest lamppost as a renegade, it was 
you. . . You leave behind a legacy of . . . 
naked hatred among people who were here 
before you came and who will, by the 
grace of God, survive the pernicious 
effects of your ministry.” 


Luther in English 


Martin Luther was a prodigious writer; 
during his lifetime, more than 350 works 
came from his pen, including a translation 
of the Bible. But though more than 
7,000,000 English-speaking Christians in 
North America call themselves Lutherans 
today, few have read Luther. The surpris- 
ing reason: lack of translation.* 

Just published is the first volume of a 
new 55-volume edition of Luther’s works 
in flexible, modern English. Prepared joint- 





* So far, there have been only the Weimar and 
Erlangen editions in German and Latin, the St. 
and the Philadelphia 
which covers only a fraction 


Louis edition in German 
edition in English 
of the material. 


Rapid Grip and Batten 
Martin LUTHER 
No wading. 
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ly by St. Louis’ Concordia Publishing 
House and Philadelphia's Muhlenberg Press, 
an arm of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, the new Luther will range the 
whole gamut of the reformer’s work. Says 
Washington-born Theologian Helmut T. 
Lehmann, 41, who is in charge of the 
project: ‘We're not aiming this series at 
scholars. They can go to the original. This 
edition is intended for the searching lay- 
man, the pastor and the theological stu- 
dent.” Nor need these readers anticipate 
heavy wading: “In many respects it is 
easier to understand Luther than much 
present day theological writing.” 

Dr. Lehmann is well borne out by the 
series’ first published volume—No. 12, 
Luther's commentaries on selected Psalms. 
In his thoughts on the 23rd Psalm (“The 
Lord is my Shepherd’), Luther uses King 
David's great commentary 
against what he considered a major evil 
of the Roman Catholic Church he knew: 

“From these words we can 
clearly how shamefully we have been led 
astray under the papacy. It did not depict 
Christ in so friendly a fashion as did the 
dear Prophets, Apostles, and Christ Him- 
self, but portrayed Him so horribly that 
we were more afraid of Him than of Moses 
. .. If that is not darkness, then I do 
not know what darkness is,” 

Martin Luther's commentary on Psalm 
2:11 (“Serve the Lord with fear, and re- 
joice with trembling’) revealed the dis- 
tance the father of the Reformation had 
come—and the end he hoped to attain. 
“As a young man I hated this verse for I 
did not hear with pleasure that God had 
to be feared. . . I did not know that fear 
had to be mixed with joy or hope. . . We 
who are Christians are not entirely fearful 
or entirely happy. Joy is joined with fear, 
hope with dread, laughter with tears, so 
that we may believe that we shall then at 
last be perfectly joyous, when we have 
put away this flesh . . . To fear God and 
to trust God is alone true religion.” 


song as a 


also see 


. : 
Captive Audience 

The corridors outside the cells of Seat- 
tle’s King County jail were filled with 
dozens of Sunday visitors. To the accom- 
paniment of banjos, violins and portable 
organs, they sang hymns. “Nothing but 
the blood of Jesus will wash away my 
sins,” warbled one woman. 

Inside the tanks, most of the prisoners 
gazed impassively at the bare walls, mut- 
tered sullenly among themselves, glanced 
longingly at a TV set that had been 
turned off when the visitors arrived. Some 
played cards, others read Confidential 
or lay down on their cots and covered 
their heads. 

Every Sunday afternoon for the past 
36 years, a small army of evangelists 
representing some 13 church groups has 
descended on the King County jail, in- 
tent on saving the souls of its captive 
audience. The evangelists never bothered 
to ask the prisoners whether they wanted 
the services, and many inmates openly 








Burto nn—LiFe 
EVANGELISTS SERENADING PRISONERS 
"Here come the Jesus Jazzers." 





about them. “Here come the 
Jesus Jazzers,"” became a weekly chant. 
Last summer a prisoner got a lawyer 
to file a suit charging that 1) the consti- 
tutional right of the 359 inmates to re- 
ligious freedom was being denied, and 
2) a prison rule was being broken by per- 


grumbled 


mitting religious services to be held out- 
side the chapel. Last week the case came 
up in Seattle’s Superior Court. A parade 
of prisoners testified that the evangelists 
competed loudly with each other, asked 
for contributions, insisted that inmates 
could be saved only by kneeling by the 
bars while an evangelist put his hands on 
their heads. “If you tried to talk,” said a 
prisoner, “they'd just play the music loud- 
er and shake their fists 

The evangelists produced former pris- 
oners who testified that the services had 
helped them. Robert Garling, a stocky 
teamster-pastor (who had been in jail 
three times in the late 1930s, for bur- 
glary), told the court how he had been won 
over, despite his early hostility. Charles 
Henderson, a maintenance worker, was 
also affected by the services: “One night 
I seen a vision. . . right on the bulkhead 
there in the jail.” As for denying prison- 
ers their rights, said counsel for the evan- 
gelists: “They can put their coats over 
their heads if they don’t want to listen.” 

Superior Court Judge Howard M. Find 
ley side-stepped the constitutional issue, 
refused to terminate the services. But 
before the evangelists could get out a 
hallelujah, he also refused their request 
to abrogate the prison rule prohibiting 
services outside the chapel, turned the 
whole matter over to Sheriff Tim Mce- 
Cullough. The sheriff decided that services 
henceforth will be held in the chapel 
where the evangelists can reach only pris- 
oners who want to hear them. “It’s a dirty 
shame,” said one evangelist. “Why, we've 
been the bulwark against Communism in 
that jail for many years.” 
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The mighty Forrestal can protect a center of progress like New York City while 
oceans away. The threat of retaliation from this swift, roving airbase is another 
powerful deterrent to any country's thought of aggression. For the deck of this 
super-carrier can launch a hundred jets to strike with sudden devastation. The 
Forrestal is, with the atomic submarine, an example of U. S. Naval progress in 
protection. So, too, are the Grumman Cougars on the Forrestal flight deck. 
Cougars, like all Grumman airplanes, were ready in quantity when needed. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage + Long Island - New York 


Designers and builders of supersonic Tiger, transonic Cougar, S2F sub killer, v | 


Albatross SA-16 rescue amphibian, metal b ats, and Aerobilt truck bodies CE : 
, 3 
Make your career in Naval Aviation. Write: Nav Cad, Was! ngton, D.C: 4435/8 4 














STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Postcardiac Bulge 


“The boom cannot continue at the pace 
set this year,’ warned Banker Howard C. 
Sheperd, chairman of the First National 
City Bank of New York. “We have to 
accept some slowing down and prevent in- 
flation from leading us into a cycle of 
boom and bust.” In Washington last week, 
the Federal Reserve Board agreed. Since 
April, FRB has been gently applying the 
credit brakes, has three times boosted the 
rediscount rate on funds borrowed by 
member banks. But now the FRB found 
that it must apply the brakes harder; the 
boom apparently has too much momentum 
to be easily slowed. Within 24 hours, six 
Federal Reserve Districts across the U.S. 
boosted the discount rate another 1%, to 
249; the other six will probably follow 
suit, putting the overall rate at the highest 
level in 21 years. 

Pauses & Peaks. The Federal Reserve 
thought it had reason to worry about more 
inflation. The wait-and-see attitude that 
had shown up among some businessmen 
after President Eisenhower's illness had 
disappeared. Said one top FRB official 
“After the ‘cardiac pause,’ I'd call the 
strong upward push this month the ‘post- 
cardiac bulge.’"’ On the FRB's index, in- 
dustrial production hit a record 142%, of 
the 1947-49 average. Steelmakers were 
operating at 98.8% of capacity. Auto- 
makers rolled out the year’s 7,000,000th 
car, an alltime record, and the schedules 
call for a 27% production increase in 
1955's last two months over 1954's. 

Despite all the production, demand was 
pushing prices steadily higher. Spot prices 
for metal were up to 118.3% of the 1947- 
49 average, a jump of 1% in less than a 
month. Wholesale prices for manufactured 
commodities rose .4% in October to 
119.1% of the average; building mate- 
rials hit a record 128.7% of the average. 
Businessmen talked of still more expan- 
sion, were going heavier into debt to help 
finance it. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that borrowing by member banks 
increased to $1.2 billion last week v. $27 
million last year. Commercial-bank loans 
were up to $78.5 billion, some $8 billion 
more than at the start of the year. Na- 
tional Steel Corp. Chairman Ernest Weir 
*@nnounced last week that his company 
would spend $200 million to boost capac- 
ity 17% by 1959. Economists predicted 
that U.S. business would spend a record 
$33.4 billion for new plants and facilities in 
1956, some $4 billion more than this year. 

Split for the Bull. The stock market 
was in step. By last week, stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange had made up 
virtually all the loss in September's break, 
pushed near alltime peaks. Led by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., which jumped 7} points 
on news of a split, Dow-Jones industrials 
at one stage went up 2.19 points to 
487.07, within .38 points of the bull- 
market high, closed the week at 482.91. 
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AUTOS 
Step to the Rear 


Another flock of 1956 models rolled 
into dealers’ showrooms last week—full 
speed astern. In ads, sales talks and post- 
ers, the automakers were putting most of 
the emphasis on the rear ends of their new 
cars. The design changes that in other 
years were known as face lifting. cracked 
a design expert, should be known this year 
as “tail lifting,” since the major body 
changes were in back. 

The new going-away look is dominated 
by higher, longer rear fenders (now known 
as “fins,” and “air foils’) ending in 
aquiline beaks that sniff disdainfully off 
into space like ships’ figureheads in re- 
verse. The fender line in many new cars, 
e.g., Cadillac, Plymouth, Chevrolet and 
Studebaker-Packard’s Clipper, was bor- 
rowed from the shape of swept-wing air- 
craft to give autos a jet-propelled look. 
Cadillac, which has long built taillights 
into the fenders, now houses them in cir- 
cular openings that project like twin ex- 
haust pipes above the real exhaust vents. 
The most complicated rear end appears 
on the Dodge Custom Royal Lancer, 
whose chrome-scrolled tail fenders sprout 
shark-like fins and snorkel-like radio an- 
tennae. Ford’s Thunderbird had a func- 
tional reason for a big change in the rear. 
It hung the tire mount outside to make 
more room in the luggage compartment. 


GOVERNMENT 
What's Wrong With Taxes? 


To give Congress expert advice for 
charting tax policies, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report early this year 
asked some too top industrialists, labor 
leaders and economists for their views. 
Last week, when the committee brought 
out its fat (930-page), figure-packed re- 
port, there were as many opinions as 
experts. 

What Congress wanted most to know 
was how to design a tax policy that would 
promote production, full employment and 
purchasing power. Almost to a man, U.S. 
businessmen agreed that rising production 
is sorely hindered by present federal taxes. 
Though postwar investment in plants and 
equipment has soared to alltime records, 
American Cyanamid Co.'s Economist 
Ralph E. Burgess pointed out that 80% 
of the cash is to replace worn-out facil- 
ities. And mainly the hope for large capi- 
tal gains in the boom has kept venture 
capital flowing steadily, said Harvard Uni- 
versity Professor J. Keith Butters. “In a 
time of depression and investor pessi- 
mism” present tax laws might dry up 
these supplies altogether. 

In no case, Butters added, should 
capital-gains taxes be raised without a 
compensating cut in high-bracket income 
taxes, lest investment incentive vanish. On 
the other hand, if the capital-gains tax 
were eliminated, New York Stock Ex- 
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change Research Director Jonathan Brown 
estimated that $200 billion in “locked in” 
capital, i.e., unrealized capital gains, would 
be liberated for new investment. 

Caught in the Middle. One of the 
hardest-hit victims of present federal tax 
laws, said some tax experts, is the small 
businessman, who is big enough to pay the 
same tax rates as giant corporations, but 
too little to attract attention in the big- 
money markets. Thus he must rely on the 
small private investor, who is often scared 
off by too much risk for too little take- 
home profits. For example. if a share- 
holder lends the company money, it may 
be taxed as dividends when it is repaid. 
New York Lawyer Edwin S. Cohen sug- 
gested that the Government help small 
businessmen by permitting investors to 
deduct losses against ordinary income. 

Such labor leaders as C.1.0. Research 
Director Stanley H. Ruttenberg plumped 
for income-tax cuts to beef up consumer 
buying. “Tax policies designed to grant an 
increasing degree of special privilege to 
business investment will not and cannot 
produce long-run economic growth and 
stability,” said Ruttenberg. “What is re- 
quired is not additional tax privileges for 
business and wealthy investors, but direct 
tax cuts for the great mass of taxpayers 
- + + This would result in expanding con- 
sumer markets that will make it profitable 
for business to invest in new and more 
efficient plant structures and machines... 
{and ] absorb the increasing available out- 
put.” University of Michigan Professor 
Richard A. Musgrave refuted the old saw 
that taxes that cut consumption are bad 
taxes. Said Musgrave: that proposition 
“holds for conditions of depression only.” 
In 1955's fast-growing prosperity, “taxes 
which are highly deflationary may be an 
advantage.” 

Soak the Executive. Nobody offered 
any evidence that labor's rank and file 
duck overtime work to keep out of higher 
tax brackets, but many an industrialist 
feels that the up-to-87% bite out of top 
management salaries is harmful. “The 
effectiveness of the money incentive is 
being eroded by the tax rates in the upper 
brackets,” said Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
president of E.I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co.; “there are signs among the younger 
men that promotion is a little less attrac- 
tive than it used to be. . . When a prom- 
ising young business executive decides that 
he won't try for the $64,000 question, 
when he decides that he isn’t interested in 
becoming production manager because the 
increased net just isn’t worth the extra 
effort and strain, then everyone is the 
loser.” 

Despite the general gloom over taxes, 
there were bright spots for some. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Economist D. Gale John- 
son discussed the case of the U.S. farmer: 
“Personal income tax does not apply to 
nonmoney income,’ and farmers have 
more nonmoney income, e.g., meat, eggs, 
vegetables, etc., than any other group. 
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JET TRANSPORT RACE is spread- 
ing fast among foreign airlines. Hol- 
land’s K.L.M., first foreign line to 
sign up, has ordered eight Doug- 
las DC-8s, worth $50 million (total 
Douglas orders so far: 61 planes v. 
50 Boeing 707s), for delivery start- 
ing in March 1960. Scandinavian Air- 
lines will soon order from six to ten 
jets, while Air France, Japan Air 
Lines and Swissair are ali negotiat- 
ing with Douglas or Boeing. 


BUY-AMERICAN POLICY will be 
toughened up to double the price 
edge given some U.S. firms compet- 
ing with foreign companies for Gov- 
ernment contracts. Instead of the 
previous 6% differential, the Interior 
Department will award future con- 
tracts only to foreign firms that un- 
derbid U.S. companies in surplus la- 
bor areas by 12% or more. The 
Defense Department and General 
Services Administration, which do 
most of the business with overseas 
firms, will probably follow the new 
ground rules. 


RADIO-TV welfare fund, first for 
the industry, will be set up national- 
ly by the networks under a contract 
signed with the A.F.L.’s Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists. 
Program will be entirely employer- 
financed with contributions equaling 
5% of the gross pay of all perform- 
ers. It will cover everyone making 
over $1,000 annually with a pension 
plan (up to $7,500 a year) and such 
welfare benefits as “catastrophic” 
medical insurance up to a maximum 
of $5,000 a year. 


COFFEE PRICES are going down 
for the first time since spring. Gen- 
eral Foods, Beech-Nut and other big 
roasters have cut wholesale prices 
because of heavy imports from South 
America and good crop prospects 
for 1956. 


TRUCK MERGER is in the works 
between White Motor and Diamond 
T, two of the oldest firms in the 
business. White Motor will buy Dia- 
mond T’s assets for about $9,000,000 
($23 a share v. current market price 


Giant & the Giant Killer 


New Dealing Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming likes to play the role 
of a giant killer with a special shillelagh 
cocked for big business. Since General 
Motors is a giant—the biggest, most prof- 
itable corporation in the U.S.—it was 
the logical target last week for Democrat 
O’Mahoney’s Senate antitrust subcommit- 
tee. Ostensible purpose of the hearing: 
to “appraise the antitrust laws” and ascer- 
tain “needed amendments.” 

O"Mahoney dredged up three charges. 
He produced competing diesel-locomotive 
manufacturers to testify that a wartime 
order from the War Production Board 
made G.M. virtually the sole producer of 
long-range diesel locomotives. This, one 
witness said, gave the Detroit giant a 


of $21) for the 421,259 shares out- 
standing, combine research and engi- 
neering facilities. 


COPPER PINCH will get worse in 
1956. Defense needs are so high that 
the Commerce Department will or- 
der producers to set aside another 
8,000,000 Ibs. of copper-base products 
in first-quarter 1956 for military and 
AEC orders, bringing the three-month 
total to 116 million lbs. 


UNION GROWTH has slowed to 
the point where it is barely keeping 
pace with the increase in the U-S. la- 
bor force. After zooming from 3,500,- 
000 to 14.5 million from 1935 to 1945, 
U.S. labor unions gained only 1,000,- 
000 members in the three years from 
1952 to the start of 1955, most of the 
increase coming in independent un- 
ions. Total current union strength: 
18 million, or one out of every three 
non-farm workers. 


ATOMIC POWER PLANT, Eu- 
rope’s first completely privately fi- 
nanced nuclear generator, will be 
built in Belgium by Westinghouse 
Electric. A syndicate of 20 Belgian 
firms has signed a $5,000,000 contract 
with Westinghouse for an 11,500-kw. 
plant to supply electricity for the 
Brussels World’s Fair. 


PORK GLUT is getting worse de- 
spite a Government buying program. 

armers are sending so many hogs to 
Midwest markets (170,000 head in a 
single day last week) that prices 
have slumped to $12.75 per 100 Ibs., 
down $1.25 in a week and the lowest 
level in 14 years, 


COCA-COLA earnings are fizzing up 
despite competition from Pepsi-Cola 
and other soft drinks. Third-quarter 
sales were 13.4% better than last 
year, will help push Coke’s full-year 
earnings to nearly $30 million (al- 
most 7 per share), nudging 1950's 
$31.8 million. Next year should be 
even better: Coke’s new large bot- 
tles (10 oz., 12 oz., 26 oz.) are catch- 
ing on so fast that eleven company- 
owned plants report sales 13% to 
77% better than last year. 


“tremendous headstart” on postwar busi- 
ness, and as a result. G.M. today supplies 
76% of all U.S. diesel locomotives. The 
next day Harold Hamilton. former G.M. 
vice president supervising its locomotive 
division, pointed out. however, that the 
company had actually lost ground during 
the war, its share of the market dropping 
from 67°% in 1940 to 40% in 1943. More- 
over, added G.M.., it had ventured where 
its competitors had feared to tread: it 
spent $26 million developing diesels be- 
fore realizing one cent, put up another 
$5.000,cc0 to finance sales to railroads. 

Next, Vice President Thomas Butler 
of the Flxible Co. of Loudonville, Ohio, 
charged that G.M. had refused to supply 
him with G.M. bus diesels because he was 
a competitor in the manufacture of buses. 
The order, said Butler, came straight 
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N their race for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, U.S. re- 
ailers have turned the 
fold trading-stamp  gim- 
ick into the hottest sales 
idea of the postwar dec- 
‘cade. By playing on the 
housewife’s weakness for 
giveaways, supermarkets and depart- 
ment stores have rung up astonishing 
records at the cash register. After De- 
troit’s Big Bear chain of 33 supermar- 
kets introduced Gold Bell Gift Stamps 
last March, gross sales jumped 40% ; 
Miller's supermarkets in Denver in- 
creased their business about 30% by 
plugging trading stamps. From Los 
Angeles to Boston, filling-station op- 
erators, dry cleaners, used-car dealers 
and beauty parlors have signed up for 
stamp plans. Well over 100,000 U.S. 
retailers are using some form of stamps 
to boost sales, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that 
stamp savers are redeeming their books 
for more than $1 billion worth of 
premiums yearly. 

The grass-fire spread of trading 
stamps has also touched off a hot ar- 
gument among retailers. Many an in- 
dependent merchant swears by stamps 
as the best answer to chain-store com- 
petition. Says San Francisco Grocer 
Wayne Bingham: “They're like a 
snowball, once you get the thing roll- 
ing. Let one customer get his first pre- 
mium, and the whole community is 
going to hear about it. For us, that’s 
better than any ad over television.” 
But the stamp plan’s biggest foe, giant 
Safeway, calls it nothing but “a shell 
game to distract the consumer from 
the fact that she is paying higher 
prices.” Because Safeway met stamp 
competition by slashing prices, the U.S. 
Justice Department slapped an anti- 
trust suit against the chain, charged 
it with selling goods below cost (True, 
July 18). 
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While merchants argue among them- 
selves, U.S. housewives seem in solid 
agreement that stamps are dandy. In 
one busy day a West Coast grocer ran 
a check on his 1.700 shoppers, found 
that only one failed to ask for stamps. 
Grand Union President Lansing Shield 
has a simple explanation for the 
stamps’ popularity: “Getting some- 
thing for nothing and the squirrel in- 
stinct—some people even save string.” 
For the budget-strapped housewife who 
needs a new toaster or set of dishes, 
and can get them simply by collecting 
stamps for money she had to spend 
anyway, the plan is irresistible. One 
Dallas matron considers the stamp plan 
“a sort of painless savings account.” 
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RADING STAMPS 
A Hidden Charge in the Grocery Bill 





By collecting stamps, she points out, 
“I don’t have to ask my husband for 
the money.” 

The Stanford Research Institute 
conducted a study of the Denver area, 
found that almost two out of every 
three shoppers believed that the stamps 
meant they were getting something for 
nothing. Though few had any idea of 
the actual worth of the stamps, four 
out of five customers saved them, 
partly because of “inner satisfactions 
from saving the stamps,” partly be- 
cause “redeeming the completed book 
gives a feeling of aaa 


To subscribe to a stamp plan, a re- 
tailer may sign up with one of scores 
of companies in the business of supply- 
ing stamps and premiums. If he buys 
the service of Sperry & Hutchinson, 
biggest U.S. trading-stamp dealer, he 
will pay about $3 per 1,000 stamps, 
one of which he will give away with 
each ro¢ purchase. In return, S. & H. 
supplies the books for pasting up 
stamps, helps with local advertising 
and promotion, opens a convenient 
premium store. To cover the cost of 
the plan (2% to 3% of the yearly 
gross), a retailer must boost sales an 
average of about 20%. For the mer- 
chant who is first in his neighborhood 
with stamps, this is usually easy. But 
as each of his competitors buys a rival 
stamp plan in self-defense, the advan- 
tage wears off. Then the old standards 
of price and quality return, and the 
merchants are right back where they 
started—except that they are stuck 
with paying for the stamps. When one 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. supermarket de- 
cided to drop its stamp plan, it lost 
80%, of its business in two weeks. 

No matter how painless stamp plans 
may appear, it is still the customer who 
eventually pays. Though most retailers 
publicly deny that they raise prices to 
cover the extra cost, the price of the 
stamps ultimately finds its way into 
the store’s markup. In a study of west- 
ern retailers, the University of New 
Mexico Bureau of Business Research 
discovered that most raised prices 
about 4%% to make sure that all extra 
expenses would be taken care of. Thus. 
if a shopper filled four books of stamps 
by buying $480 worth of groceries 
and won a $13 chafing dish. she would 
get nothing free. She would pay about 
$20 in inflated markups. As far back 
as 1916, the U.S. Supreme Court saw 
the danger of trading stamps, called 
them “an appeal to stupidity,” and 
gave states authority to make them 
illegal. But so far, no states have had 
the temerity to interfere with a house- 
wife in search of a bargain. 









from Charles E. Wilson, then G.M. head. 
Wilson, now Defense Secretary, offered 
to testify in rebuttal, but O'Mahoney ig- 
nored the offer. 

O'Mahoney also cited G.M.’s purchase 
of Cleveland’s Euclid Road Machinery 
Co., in 1953, as a grave instance of big 
companies “swallowing up” family enter- 
prises. By buying out former customers, 
said O'Mahoney, G.M. was simultaneously 
providing itself with a “captive market” 
and depriving competitors of a customer. 
But Euclid’s former President Raymond 
Armington (who now runs Euclid as a 
G.M. unit) explained that his family- 
owned company, short of money for di- 
versification, had fallen into “a very vul- 
nerable position” to resist big competitors. 
“Tt would be a fine thing,” said Armington, 
“if small family companies like Euclid 
could continue to stay small and inde- 
pendent. The fact remains that Euclid has 
just gone into a market which required 
large finances, resources and facilities. But 
it didn’t have the resources.” 

In the next two weeks O'Mahoney 
plans to summon competing auto-parts 
manufacturers, followed by complaining 
G.M. auto dealers, then wind up with top 
corporation officers led off by his star 
witness: G.M.’s President Harlow Curtice. 


CORPORATIONS 
60-Second Film 


For his “picture-in-a-minute” Polaroid 
camera, Inventor Edwin H. Land last 
week demonstrated a new invention: a 
film that delivers black-and-white trans- 
parencies (instead of standard prints) 
within 60 seconds after they are snapped. 
The transparencies, says Land, have prob- 
ably ten times the light range of conven- 
tional prints, clearly reproducing the small- 
est details when projected onto a screen. 
Another advantage: the film is five times 
as fast as Eastman’s high-speed Tri-X, 
can be used successfully under the worst 
lighting conditions. 

When the new film is put on sale in a 
month, Land expects it to be the most 
popular new photographic product since 
his original 60-second camera (Time, 
March 3, 1947). Although the camera 
(at $89.75) was at first pooh-poohed by 
many dealers as just a costly plaything, 
it soon made Polaroid one of the biggest 
U.S, makers of cameras, with an output 
of more than 500,000 cameras last year. 

Harvard to Hollywood. Edwin (“Din”) 
Land, now a handsome, boyish-looking 46, 
was a physics student at Harvard when 
he quit to form his own company in 1932 
to market his first major invention, a plas- 
tic that filters the glare out of light rays. 
During World War II, Polaroid Corp. 
did a $16 million-a-year business making 
glare-proof gunsights and sunglasses and 
other products for the armed forces. But 
by 1948 gross sales were down to §1,481,- 
372 (net loss: $865,256). Land's camera 
snapped Polaroid into the black again 
(1949 profit: $720,795) and kept it there. 

The company’s quickest killing came 
during Hollywood's 3-D bonanza in 1953. 
As the only U.S. maker of the glasses 
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Expensive system wiring is unnecessary! 
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—operates on regular AC circuits so no special wiring 
is needed. 
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| needed to see movies in depth, it was soon 
| making 12 million pairs a month, grossed 
| over $26 million that year. In 1954, when 

3-D dwindled and died. Polaroid was do- 


its stayed up over the million-dollar mark. 
In 1955 Polaroid will probably 1 
to $2.00 . 
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that none of his research staff had ap- 
peared for work, learned that it was 
| 7 hanksgiving Day. 
60 Million Windshields. Din Land 
firmly believes that creative invention is 
er ar) ¢ a “one-man operation,” until he is con- 
aw UZAaL vinced a new product is nearly re: idy to 
market. Then his team moves in. One of 
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tem of polarized auto windshields and 
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ing so well with other products that prof- | 


he spends most of his time in a dingy | 
laboratory office cluttered with cameras. 
chemicals and corncob pipes. 

Land likes to talk about his ideas so 
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How competitive pricing 
in transportation would help you 


In most American businesses, the benefits of greater 
efficiency can be passed on promptly to the public. In 
the transportation business, however, this is not always 
the case. 

Consider what has happened on the railroads: 

In the last 30 years the speed of the average freight 
train has gone up more than 50 per cent; the load has 
nearly doubled and the hourly output of transporta- 
tion has increased nearly three times. 

To make possible these and other gains in efficiency, 
the railroads have spent, since the end of World War 
II, nearly $11,000,000,000 — every dollar of which 
was financed by the railroads themselves, 

But — as is shown in the report of a special Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President — government 
regulation frequently denies to the public the benefit 
of the lower costs of the most economical form of 
transportation, so as to protect the traffic and revenues 
of carriers with higher costs. The result, as the Cabinet 
Committee says, is that shippers and, ultimately, the 


consuming public must pay more for freight trans- 
portation than would otherwise be necessary. 


What can be done to correct this 
unhealthy situation? 


The special Cabinet Committee recommended that 
railroads and other forms of regulated transportation 
be given greater freedom to base their prices on their 
own natural advantages. At the same time, govern- 
ment regulation would continue to prevent charges 
which are unreasonably high or unreasonably low, 
or are unduly discriminatory. 

This would make it possible to pass on the benefits 
of the most efficient operations to shippers, producers 
and retailers, and to the consuming public which in 
the end pays all transportation costs, 

Bills based on Cabinet Committee recommendations 
have been introduced in Congress. For full informa- 
tion about this vital subject, write for the booklet, 
“WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK P” 


Association of American Railroads 
944 Transportation Building + Washington 6, D.C, 
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THE 
WELL-HEDGED 
ESTATE 


ZEsop circa 500 2.0. 


EEe 





Va 

It was a beautiful vineyard, 
but the stupid young heir 
couldn't stand the hedge that 
surrounded it. He complained 
bitterly that it couldn't pos- 
sibly bear grapes—and finally 
had it torn out to make room for 
more vines. 


a 


Suddenly helpless before the ravages 

of man, beast, and nature, his entire 

vineyard was quickly destroyed. 
In other words, Aesop thought that 
protecting your property was at least 
as important as possessing it—which is 
just how we feel about it, too, 


Particularly when we see some widow 
for example, with a portfolio of per- 
fectly sound common stocks begin to 
lose her perspective. 

She starts out to protect 
her principal, selects the 
best investment stocks she ¢ 
can find, and is more than % 
satisfied with a return of 
% Of so on her money. 


Then the market goes 
up... she has modest 
profits in addition to her dividends—but 
she keeps hearing about stocks that 
move faster—and farther. 






So over a period she begins shifting her 
funds into more and more speculative 
stocks, gradually tears down the hedges 
that protect her estate. 

And that’s too bad. Because stock 
prices still move both up and down, 
and only those who can afford to lose 
can afford to speculate. 


So if you’re not satisfied that your pres- 
ent portfolio is in proper focus, it would 
probably pay you to get an objective 
review. 

Our Research Department, for example, 
will be happy to analyze your holdings 
without charge or obligation of any 
kind. Just address your letter to— 


Water A, SCHOLL, Department §$-63 


MERRILL Lynen, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5,N..%. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
— 
96 











Don Rice—N.Y. Herald 





HomezsouNp ComMuTERS STALLED IN GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
The grey flannel suits are hard pressed. 


RAILROADS 

Pigs & Pigs 

Two days after Patrick B. McGinnis 
chided New Yorkers for “being satisfied 
to travel in the subways like pigs,” home- 
ward-bound commuters last week were 
packed like porkers into Grand Central 
Terminal cut), awaiting trains de- 
layed more than two hours by a locomo- 
tive fire on McGinnis’ New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Rail Road. The fire 
snarled 20 New Haven trains and 21 New 


(see 


York Central trains that use the same 
tracks into Grand Central. It was the 
latest and one of the longest New Haven 


delays since McGinnis won a_ heated 
proxy fight and took over the road in 
April 1954. 

The New Haven shows a $3,300,000 


jump in operating income this year, de- 
spite a $1,400,000 drop in passenger rev- 
enue, The improvement is at least partly 
the result of stepped-up freight service, 
e.g., interline piggyback service (a phrase 
that wryly amuses sardonic commuters). 
which was extended last week to the Mid- 
west, The New Haven has laid 27.0 
of new main-line track in 1955. But it has 
also shaved its maintenance bill. To main- 
tain 3.200 miles of track and hundreds of 
bridges and stations, it spent $11,484,819 


9 LOns 








for the first eight months of tgs; 
$2,400,000 or 17°) less than in the same 
934 period. 


Pat McGinnis has a personal interest in 
maintainance: he spends more than half 
his time riding the New Haven in his 
comfortably furnished private car.* To 
most passengers the most notable change 











* Which js always attached to “throuxt pre 
rains running on time Mr. McGinnis never 

he nuter trains pokesman ¢x- 
plained recently, denying newspaper sto that 
the car on a commuter train stalled for 69 
ninutes by 1) a washout, 2) engine failure, and 
3) bridge construction 


on the New Haven since McGinnis took 
over has been the bold use of color on its 
rolling stock and on some Cape Cod and 
Westchester County stations. Last week 
McGinnis’ dark-haired wife Lucille, a one- 
time interior decorator. was riding the 
New Haven with Detroit Architect Minoru 
Yamasaki, bent on “perking up” the road’s 
dark and dingy stations in what McGinnis 
calls the “grey-flannel-suit area,” i.e., Con- 
necticut s commuter country. “Hell,” ex- 
plained McGinnis, “for another nickel you 
might as well make a thing look good.” 


AVIATION 
More Competition 


After four vears of hearings. the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last week handed down 
a decision on U.S. non-scheduled airlines 
that will result in greatly increased compe- 
tition throughout the industry. The CAB 
decided to grant nonskeds permanent cer- 
tificates as “supplemental carriers.” thus 
give them a real niche in the fast-growing 
U.S. airline market. No longer need the 
lines fear that the CAB will ground them 
if they start stepping up service. 

For the first time nonskeds will be able 
to fly unlimited passenger and cargo char- 
ter flights anywhere in the U.S.. charter 
their planes for any number of interna- 








tional cargo flights. Every nonsked will 
also be able to go on a partially scheduled 
basis. make ten flights a month between 


any two points in the U.S., advertise and 
sell the runs as a scheduled service. In 
all, the ruling affects 49 big and little 
nonsked lines, but each will have to prove 
its “individual fitness. willingness and 
ability” before the CAB issues a certificate. 
Only line left out: North American Air- 
lines, the biggest nonscheduled passenger 
carrier, which is charged with breaking 
so many CAB regulations that its right to 
fly was suspended by the CAB, then later 
stayed by a circuit court, pending an 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 
Address inquiries to United Gas, Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


UNITED GAS 


25 
YEARS 





Onde 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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How we work tecf’to ma 


What's cooking? 


Ps 


. 


ke“steel work 





Special molten glass at 2300°F — poured 
into cold water — shatters into ‘*frit’’ 
particles, basic material for glass coating. 


Prize recipe for tough glass gives steel 


the stomach to resist corrosion 





Glascote produces a complete line of 
glass-on-steel equipment for the proc- 
ess industries—storage tanks and ves- 
sels, reactors (shown here), condensers, 
heat exchangers, pipe and columns. 


12 Plants in NEW JERSEY + 


PENNSYLVANIA «+ 


Perfected by A. O. Smith research — 
More than 3000 formulae for glass have 
been developed and tested by A. O. 
Smith to create the thirteen special 
kinds that now give corrosion-protection 
to a wide range of steel products. 

Just for example, consider the corro- 
sion problems in the chemical processing 
industry. Here, equipment must with- 
stand continuous attack by acids and 
alkalis . . . must also resist quick, pun- 
ishing changes in temperature. Here, 
Glascote Products, Inc., an A. O. Smith 
subsidiary, is widely recognized for glass- 
lined equipment that excels in severest 
corrosive service. 

A. O. Smith is a pioneer and world’s 
largest manufacturer of glass-protected 


OHIO + WISCONSIN «+ ILLINOIS 





steel products — from Permaglas water 
heaters to giant brewery tanks... from 
Harvestore feed storage units to glass- 
lined pipe. Yes, nowadays we're even 
lining smokestacks with glass. 

It will pay you to bring your corrosion 
problems to A. O. Smith. Write for free, 
illustrated story of glass-protected steel 

. one of the ways we work steel to 


make steel work for you. (2 


7 
Through research > ..@ better way 


@ 6 
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st ON 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


* TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA © International Division: MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





Permaglos 
end Burkay water heaters 


Permaglos 
home heoting and 
cooling systems 

$s a 


a 





4 
Glescote 
processing equipment 


Glass-lined and 
stainless tanks 





Vertical 
turbine pumps 


Line pipe, 


(id, 
; 


Pressure vessels, 
gloss-lined smoke stacks 





Horvestores 

for the farm 
Permogias Storage Units 

for industry 


heat exchongers, 





Gasoline dispensers, 
liquid meters 


Welding machines, 
electrodes, accessories 





Automobile 
fromes 


Electric motors 
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| pioneers in aircoach travel. 








appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court (Tite, 
July rr). 

The big scheduled airlines exploded in 
anger at the news. They argued that the 
CAB’s decision would lead to cutthroat 
competition, said that three small lines. 
for example, could pool their ten monthly 
flights and run what would amount to a 
fully scheduled service. But the CAB 
pointed out that most nonskeds are only 
one or two-plane operations, are far too 
small to hurt the big trunk lines. Further- 
more, said CAB, it had specifically re- 
served the right to reduce the number of 
scheduled flights if nonskeds started gang- 
ing up on the most profitable runs flown 
by big carriers. Said a CAB official: 
“This is a classic example of crying before 
you're hurt. The plain fact is that the 
nonskeds deserve a break. They were the 
Why should 
they be denied a chance to grow with 
the rest of the industry?” 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


Q Major General Charles Trueman Lan- 
ham (ret.), 53, Dwight Eisenhower's chief 
press officer in SHAPE (and “prototype” 
of Colonel Cantwell, hero of Hemingway's 
Across the River and Into the Trees), is 
slated to be board chairman of Colt’s 
Manufacturing Co., which was taken over 
last week by Penn-Texas Corp. (Tie, 
Oct. 3). Born in Washington, D.C., West 
Pointer “Buck” Lanham wrote poetry un- 
til it interfered with his Army career, later 
edited /nfantry in Battle, a widely used 
Army textbook. In World War II, he 
fought through Normandy and the Bulge 
with the 22nd Infantry Regiment, earned 
a jacketful of decorations. including the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

@ Walter A. (for nothing) Haas, 66, the 
man who made denim work pants high 
fashion, moved up from president to board 
chairman of San Francisco’s Levi Strauss 
& Co. Haas, a San Franciscan and Univer- 
sity of California graduate, married a 
grand niece of Levi Strauss in 1914, en- 





tered the company, and became president | 


in 1928. Levis were strictly work pants 
when Haas took over; he introduced 
“Levis for Ladies” in the 1930s, hit the 
big time when bobby-soxers and college 
coeds adopted them as a uniform. Current 
sales: more than 10 million pairs a year. 
Succeeding Haas as president is Daniel E. 
Koshland, 63, also a San Franciscan, who 
joined the company in 1922, has served as 
vice president and treasurer. 

@ James David Zellerbach, 63, president 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., was elected 
chairman of the nonprofit, privately spon- 


sored Committee for Economic Develop- | 


ment. He succeeds Meyer Kestnbaum, 
president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, who 
has resigned to become special assistant 
to President Eisenhower. Zellerbach was 
born in San Francisco, got a B.S. degree 
from the University of California in 1913, 





| joined the family papermaking firm a year 


later. In 1938 he was named its president, 
succeeding his father, has long been active 
in Government and public affairs. 
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Publick notice 


JN the conviction that 
you Centlemcn know how AGE 
enhances the nobility of Scotch 
Whisky and that you appreciate 
same, our House imports the 
two supreme examples of Scottish 
distillers’ skill: 20-year-old 
Martin's Fine & Rare and 
12-year-old Martin's De Luxe. 
Both to be had at fine spirit 
shops, taverns, private 


clubs and the like. 


— Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., importers thereof 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskics 


20 years old 
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———— es MILESTONES 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus 





Born. To Orson Welles, 40, roly-poly 
jack-of-all-theatrical-trades, and Paola 
| Mori, 25, Italian cinemactress: their first 


$100,000,000 | child, a daughter (his third), Name 


| Beatrice Giuditta. Weight: 7 lbs. 


Radio Corporation of America Divorced. Mel Tormé, 29, wheezy ra- 


dio and screen crooner; by Candy Toxton 
(real name: Florence Toxstein), 29, one- 
time cinemactress (Knock on Any Door); 
after six years of marriage, two children; 
in Santa Monica, Calif. 


342% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


due December 1, 1980 


Convertible into Common Stock at $50 per share 


Died. Sam Byrd, 47, actor, producer 
and novelist, who set a Broadway rec- 
ord with 1,151 consecutive performances 


The Debentures are being offered by the Corporation to holders of its (1933-36) as Dude Lester in Tobacco 


Common Stock for subscription, subject to the terms and conditions set Road, during which time he bounced 18 
forth in the Prospectus, The subscription offer will expire at 3:30 P.M., squash balls to shreds against Jeeter Les- 
E.S.T., on December 5, 1955. The several Underwriters may offer Deben- | : " Siete P Terk “eR 

tures pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus | ters poor-white shack; of leukemia; in 


| Durham, N.C. 





F i ; Z ied. Paul Crouch, 52, -again-off- 
Subscription Price 1024%2% Cied. Feul Crouch, 52, onayein-s 


again ex-Communist witness who got 
——_—_——_ $9,675 for his two-year service as a 
Government-paid informer, then turned 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- on Attorney General Herbert B rownell 


writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. ° esate 
‘ : : and his top deputy William Rogers when 


discrepancies were spotted in his testi- 

« mony; of lung cancer; in San Francisco. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS LAZARD FRERES €é% CO. Crouch in 1953 wrote a seven-page memo 

that Senator Joseph R. McCarthy used 

November 18, 1955 | as the basis of his investigations of sub- 
- — - | version in the Army. 














Died. James Price Johnson, 61, jazz 


Ne) "ups" MERRY e@ bs : -* pianist, composer, teacher (star pupil 

Ney, " “Fats” Waller); of a stroke: in New 

. No ' froms a “ape York City. Among his 500 compositions 

Unique in the U.S.A. EATING! &- = Z| the original Charleston, If I Could Be 
} with You, the opera Dreamy Kid. 


THE BELMONT PLAZA’S Holiday menus the 


whole family will 


ONE R ATE us AN enjoy ... Christmas 


cookies, candies, 


Died. Marquis James, 64, two-time 
Pulitzer Prizewinner* for history (The 
Raven: A Biography of Sam Houston, 





. 7 ; , > ‘ad ) 
i eery oe plan ueiouae” G Andrew Jackson; of a cerebral hemor- 
that's the talk of the travel- Elizabethan feasts! “sa. "xed |“ Thage; in Rye, N.Y. Of historical writing, 
ing public! abetnan teasts - “~~ (Gite oe ; 
! In December McCall’s. t he said: “Many good writers. . . are lazy 
*® Every single room, with and shallow about their research 


Private both... $985 Sy y most of the ... competent researchists 
now C a S can’t write for sour apples.” 


Every double room, with The ma 
hee gazine of Togetherness... . : , ro ; 
private bath... $1085 in more than 4,500,000 homes Died. Lloyd Bacon, 65, Hollywood 


now director of oldtime Mack Sennett two- 
reelers and of Al Jolson in The Singing 

| Fool, the first major talkie (his latest: 

| The French Line); of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Burbank, Calif. 





Every twin bedded room, 


with private WA 


bath . . . now 








NEW BRUNING 
COPYFLEX " 100° 


4 


On New York's smart East 








Side, opposite the Waldorf- PS Re: 

Astoria. Easy parking. 800  Piklen plead eal bade le Died. Daniel J. Tobin, 80, president 
new rooms magnificently in seconds! of the A.F.L.’s Teamsters Union from 
decorated. New Belmont sagBso | 1907 to 1952, vice president of the A.F.L. 
Room, restaurant, bar and Ate BRUNING COMPANY, INC. from 1933 to 1955, last of the Gompers 
lounge 4700 Montrose Avenue * Chicago 41, Illinois ura labor leaders who saw the Teamsters’ 


membership rise from less than 30,000 to 









A GREAT HOTEL...NOW A ONE-RATE HOTEL *. O° 1T’s 1,250,000, violated the Gompers’ doctrine 
et TIME a of apoliticality by plumping heavily for 
| weaken Roosevelt and Truman; in Indianapolis. 
e m 0 n t F yi a Se* Special Christmas Rates 

e *@ One subscription (your own, new or Fee The Pulitzer Prizewinner to die within 
LEXINGTON AVENUE pat ah rent serge ers seven days. The others: Robert Emmet Sher- 
49th TO SOth STREETS Foi. peut ebeventoas ta ansklag dak veus wood (see Jt OGMENTS & Propuectes), Ber- 

Plaza 5-1200 Tisen ¥ O TIME-for-Christmas list use the postpaid nard DeVoto (see Eoucation) 


order form bound in this issue 
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1 200 miles away, pilot automatically gets 
Tacan indication of distance and direction, 
follows indications accordingly. 


NEW DEVICE GIVES 
PILOT HIS POSITION 


Tacan Shows Distance and Direction 





= The ocean is a big place. And it’s 
especially big if you're a jet fighter pilot 
trying to find your carrier base in pitch 
darkness. With no other place to land, 
you'd like the shortest route to the car- 
rier’s deck. If you had a radio beacon on 
the carrier it could provide you with con- 
tinuous information on the position of 
your aircraft — instantly, automatically, 


accurately. TACAN (the new Tactical Air 
Navigation system) provides such a 


beacon to guide you home. 


® Developed for the Navy by ITat’s 
Federal Telecommunication Laborato- 
ries and manufactured by Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Company, Tacan owes 
much of its power, range and dependa- 
bility to the Model saL-39 Klystron 
designed for the project by Sperry. This 
tube, located in the land or ship-based 
beacon, faithfully amplifies stable radio 


4 Course accurate within 2/10ths 
of mile, pilot easily finds 
blacked-out carrier, sets new 
heading for landing approach 


i ii bila 


x | Knowing direction and distance to 
the moving flat-top at all times, 
fuel has been conserved, danger 


of “missing” carrier eliminated 





signals . . . which have been generated 
within the system... to the power 
required for Tacan’s operation. Requir- 
ing little or no attention during its long 
life, the saL-39 helps assure that the 
beacons will always be “on the air” as 
dependable navigation aids. 


s With the addition of the new Klystron 
developed for Tacan, Sperry now pro- 
duces more than 85 types of tubes to 
power other microwave systems—ranging 
in power from a few thousandths of a 
watt to many millions of watts and in 
frequencies covering the microwave 
radio spectrum. To meet industrial as 
well as military demands, a complete 
new plant is now devoted to their design 
and manufacture in Gainesville, Florida. 
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Wabash/Road of the men. 


who move lumber 


from mill 


Never busier, never more rushed, home 
builders today are working against tight 
deadlines. Contractor-bound lumber 
can't wait on excuses. It must move fast. 


Wabash “HOT SHOT” schedules give 
men who move lumber a dependable 
way to meet their tough delivery prob- 
lems. Prompt tracer reports and the flex- 
ibility of car diversion and re-consign- 
ment while en route are other Wabash 
services lumber shippers know and use. 


Just as it is for lumber, Wabash “HOT 
SHOT” freight is a time-saving route 
for all commodities. Whatever the 
products you want to get to market on 
time, ask to hear the Wabash story. 
Representatives in 45 cities can give you 
all the facts. 


Wabash 


“HOT SHOT’’ FREIGHT 






L. E. CLARAHAN, 
Vice-President—Traffic, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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via Wabash 


or, how to get your product to market on time 


i 


to builder 


SHIPPERS! 


Look at the advantages of 
Wabash “HOT SHOT” Freight 


1. “Bridges” the Heart of America, 
a member of 13 Eastern and West- 
ern rate associations and committees. 


2. Connections with 64 major rail- 
roads. Coordinated schedules at 
118 interchange points. 


3. All Diesel - powered trains. 
4. Superior car service to shippers. 


5. Fast “HOT SHOT” schedules to 
and through the major Gateway 
terminals or by-passing them 
altogether—as you wish, 


6. Modern yards designed for faster 
assembly of trains and more orderly 
traffic flow. 








a) 











CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
Hill 24 Doesn't Answer (Sikor; Conti- 


nental) because its four defenders are 
dead. Produced in Israel, the film keeps its 
flag-waving to a commendable minimum 
while giving a kaleidoscopic record of 
the savage fighting between Jew and Arab 
in the 1948 war. The doomed patrol of 
three men and a Yemenite girl get their 
stories told in a series of flashbacks. The 
first and best concerns Edward Mulhare, 
a Christian Irishman who starts out as a 
British plainclothesman and ends up serv- 
ing in the Israeli ranks because of his love 
for a Jewish girl, sensitively played by 
Haya Hararit. The second tells of Michael 
Wager, a Jew from New York City (but, 
refreshingly, not from Brooklyn), who 








MICHAEL WAGER 
The walls have arms. 


is both wounded and briefly disillusioned 
in an unsuccessful attack in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. This episode gives a cleanly 
realistic picture of street fighting: instead 
of charging pell-mell at the enemy, the 
Israelis advance in twos and threes. hug- 
ging the walls of houses and making quick 
dashes for the protection of doorways and 
abutments. 

The final sequence is the most frankly 
chauvinistic and the least convincing 
hard-bitten Arieh Lavi captures a wounded 
Egyptian soldier whom he then discovers 
to be an ex-Nazi officer. Except for this 
flawed sequence, Britain’s Director Thor- 
old (Angel Street) Dickinson has imagi- 
natively caught the almost tribal ferocity 
of a small war. 


| Died a Thousand Times (Warner) is 
a frippery remake of the stark 1941 High 
Sierra starring Humphrey Bogart. As it 
emerges from the Hollywood mill this 
time, the film has a theme nearly as silly 
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ALLOY METAL WIRE, Prospect Pork, Pa., a leading 
manufacturer of wire, rod and strip, in stainless 
steels, nickel alloys, resistance alloys, and spe- 
cially formed wire shapes. Development engi- 
neers assist in drawing specifications to meet 
fabrication needs. 


CONNORS STEEL, Birmingham, Ala., supplies the 
industrial South and Southwest with concrete 
reinforcing bars, merchant bars, structural 
angles, bulb tees, hot rolled strip, steel fence 
posts, and highway sign posts. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, Chicago, designs and pro- 
duces high-voltage switches and other apparatus 
for the electric power industry. Delta-Star places 
great emphasis on engineering factors as well 
as fundamental and good design. 


ESECO, Joliet, Nlinois, designs and manufactures 
complex electrical and propeller-type devices 
used in heavy industry and in certain govern- 
ment departments, specializing in mobile units 
for furnishing “on the ground" power to jet 
planes. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY COMPANY, St. Lovis, manufac- 
tures fire brick and silica brick, refractory spe- 
cialties, glass industry refractories, and re- 
fractory supported arch and wall tile. 


LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, St. Lovis, manufactures rope 
for oil and gas drilling, bridges, elevators, der- 
ricks and cranes, marine uses, rope slings, and 
countless other uses. 


McLAIN FIRE BRICK, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the largest 
producer of “pouring pit’ refractory brick, 
comprising dry press and wire cut ladle brick, 
sleeves, nozzles, runners, hot top brick, mold 
plug brick, and special shapes. 


QUAKER RUBBER, Philadelphic, ancl QUAKER PIO- 
NEER RUBBER, San Francisco, Operate indus- 
trial rubber mills, on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts. Rubber belting, hose, packing, and 
moulded rubber in every type and construction, 
together with many other products, serve in- 
dustry, offering long wear and top performance. 


THE RIVERSIDE METAL COMPANY, Riverside, N. J., 
manufactures non-ferrous alloys such as phos- 
phor bronze, beryllium copper, nickel silver 
and cupro nickel, for industry. 


VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL CO., Aliquippa, Pa., has 
been engaged exclusively, since 1901, in pro- 
ducing a complete line of tool steels—shock, 
die, hot work, high speed and special purpose. 
These steels come in standard or special rolled 
shapes, also finish forged to specification. 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, Roselle, N. J. 
designs and manufactures standard and special 
hydraulic machinery for the plastics, metal- 
working, extrusion, railroad, ordnance, and 
general industries. 


WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, Roselle, N. J., special- 
izes in forged steel fittings, in carbon, stainless 
and alloy steels for use in the chemical, petro- 
leum, petro-chemical, power and other indus- 
tries, particularly wherever high temperatures, 
high pressures or corrosive conditions exist. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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SAVES YOUR MOTOR 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


IT STANDS TO REASON 
that a motor oil made from 100% 
Bradford Pennsylvonio Crude Oil, 
the world's richest, takes a com- 
manding lead in quality right at 
the start. 


KENDALL'S STANDOUT 
QUALITY continues with advanced 
refining processes plus selected addi- 
tives blended under a new formula 
developed by Kendall research. 


YOU STAND TO BENEFIT 


through greater protection agcains! 


* VALVE LIFTER STICKING 
* ACID CORROSION 
* SLUDGE AND WEAR 
* DIRTY ENGINES 


* EXCESSIVE OIL 
CONSUMPTION 


KENDALL REFINING CO. 
Bradtord, Penna. 


Lubrication Specialists 
for over 70 years 
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parental. The point may be obvic 





ibout the film, in any case 
Dean, the gifted actor who made his mo 

ie start in East of Eden, and was killed 
last month at 24 in an automobile acci 


the second of his three mov- 





int will probably be 
» is further 
Actor Dean was a player of unusual 


sensibility and charm. 
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Fran Allison and Winners: Singer Johnny Desmond's daughter, Patty, and Dickie 
Bishop test new crunchless polyethylene toys at home of radio and TV 


star, 


1955 Toy Awards: Exit Crunch and Crash 


ARENTS have long dreamed of toys 

that wouldn't cut, scratch, bruise, poke 
eyes, dent, or make noise — yet still 
would fascinate the kiddies. Lately, such 
toys have begun to appear on the market 
—toys made of the new, flexible, almost 
indestructible plastic—polyethylene. To 
help direct Santa Claus to the most in- 
teresting recent trends in polyethylene 
toys, Spencer Chemical Company's 
Poly-Eth group this fall asked three 
famous child experts to pick five top 
polyethylene toys from the 1955 crop. 


Judging for Spencer were Fran Alli- 
son (the charm element in ABC-TV’s 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, Aunt Fanny of 
Breakfast Club fame, and commercialite 
on the Whirlpool TV show), Fred Rothe 
(toy buyer for Macy's, Kansas City), 
and David W. Armstrong (Executive 
Director, Boys’ Clubs of America). 


ROLLING JOE. Most ingenious entry, 
according to Judge Rothe, was “Rolling 
Joe,” dreamed up by Tigrett Industries 
in Jackson, Tenn. A trim red racer with 
black wheels, and a puckish driver 
whose head bobs to and fro, Rolling Joe 
will zoom out in any direction, stop, 
back up, whoosh past you, and then 
come to rest demurely at your feet. 


The pink and green tea set put out 
by the Ideal Toy Company, Hollis, Long 
Island, gleams with the new shiny gloss 
that is this year’s most sensational de- 
velopment in polyethylene. And, like all 
polyethylene toys, these dishes have no 
paint that can be chewed off. Polyethy- 
lene is non-toxic, rust-proof and can't 
hurt young teeth. Moreover, sleeping 
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KUKLA’S FRAN, MACY’S 
TOY BUYER, BOY’S CLUBS’ 
OFFICIAL, PICK FIVE TOP 
WONDER-PLASTIC TOYS 


youngsters can roll over on Poly-Eth 
toys and not get bruised—probably not 
even wake up! 


A toy telephone (from Dapol Plastics, 
Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts), with a 
dial that spins, rings, and then snaps 
into place won the particular respect of 
Fran Allison after a visitor's child seized 
it and beat the piano with it. With an 
ordinary metal toy, the Allison’s grand 
would have looked as though Ollie had 
chewed it. But satin-smooth Poly-Eth 
doesn’t even leave a mark. 


Most startling toy was the Sand Fun 
Sifter Set from Knickerbocker of Holly- 
wood. Now when Junior takes a bath, 
he can be treated to the miracle of a 
floating sieve. Because polyethylene is 
the lightest of all solid plastics (the only 
one lighter than water), toys made of 
Poly-Eth will float. 


Wis, Gh 


~ 





Macy’s Toyman, Fred Rothe and David 
W. Armstrong of Boys’ Clubs of America, 


On a dare, Judge Rothe stepped with 
all his weight onto a toy train, product 
of Processed Plastic Company in 
Aurora, Ill. (molded by Han-Win Prod- 
ucts, Inc, Aurora). He found that— 
instead of splintering or scooting out 
from under him—the train simply flat- 
tened and then sprang back into shape. 


POLY-ETH AND YOU. Manufacturers 
of toys, as well as dozens of other prod- 
ucts, are enthusiastically studying the 
many cost-cutting, sales-appealing prop- 
erties of Poly-Eth Polyethylene. Many 
are applying these properties to their 
own wares. 

When you play Santa Claus for 
Christmas, look for exciting new poly- 
ethylene toys. And if there's a place for 
polyethylene in your business, write 
Spencer Chemical Company, America’s 
Growing Name In Chemicals, 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


500 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
(Commercial and Refrigeration Grade) ¢ 
Synthetic Methanol ¢ Formaldehyde ¢ 
SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) ¢ 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Poly-Eth"' Polyethylene e 
Aqua Ammonia ¢ 83% 
Hexamine ¢ 
FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice) ¢ 


Ammonia 
Ammonium Nitrate Solution 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
Cylinder Ammonia 
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Member of the Funeral 


Ten NortH Frevericx (408 pp.J— 
John O'Hara—Random House ($3.95). 


John O'Hara is a skilled writer who 
hates small towns and (intellectually 
speaking) has small chance of ever leaving 
one. The one he has chosen to hate and 
not permit his readers to leave is a place 
called Gibbsville, Pa. (he was born in 
Pottsville. Pa.). The same people are 
present in this Zenith-on-the-Schuylkill 
as lived when Julian English made his 
famous Appointment in Samarra. Old Dr. 
English is older and discouraged, but 
Nove'ist O'Hara, though older (50), is not 
discouraged. 

His new novel is well organized, It 
begins with an important corpse, and the 
novelist’s tactic is to take each of the 
mourners and riddle them with small 
shot. The corpse is that of Joseph Ben- 
jamin Chapin, and with the possible ex- 
ception of the hero of Trollope’s John 
Caldigate, he is the most greyly dull 
character to rear his trim, neat, empty 
head into modern literature. 

Joe Chapin—as the various mourners 
reveal the story—once wanted to become 
President of the United States. But what 
with a man called Mike Slattery, who 
ran things in the county for the Republi- 
cans, Joe could not even make lieutenant 
governor. Although he went to Yale, his 
wife did not really love him. His children 
were no good. They understand that moth- 
er really killed him, He had taken to 
the booze. And so it goes. 

Within Novelist O'Hara's chosen limits, 
there are to be found the expected nar- 
rative skill, and knowledge of a sort. The 
Gibbsville town assesser could not know 


+ 
~ePh been, 
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ood betas 





. “.* 
Alan W, Richards 
Novetist O'Hara 


Never forget who sits below whose salt. 
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more. O'Hara has a tape-recorder ear, 
a headwaiter’s instinct for credit rating. 
and a preoccupation with different means 
of making love which, if supported by 
one of the great foundations. could put 
Dr. Kinsey right back among the gall 
wasps. 

What is missing from Gibbsville? Hu- 
man and intellectual qualities, the lack 
of which also disfigured the work of 
another U.S. writer who chose success and 
snobbery for his theme. O'Hara, like Scott 
Fitzgerald, is a writer of great natural 
talent but. like Fitzgerald, disappoints in 
the end for the poverty of his general 
ideas and tawdriness of his notions of a 
good life. It is odd that both of these 
very American writers should go into such 
an un-American swivet as to who sits 
below whose salt. Yet Fitzgerald, in his 
delighted fellow-travels with the rich, usu- 
ally managed to weave a kind of verbal 
magic that seems today beyond O'Hara's 
means. In fact, O’Hara’s entire account 
of the “aristocratic” Joe Chapin and his 
existence at No. 10 North Frederick is a 
remorselessly endless annotation of an 
epitaph to that depressing character called 
Clive 

What I like about 

Is that he is 

no longer alive. 
There is a great deal to be said 
For being dead. 


The Ruddy Empire 


THe Lire oF Ruovaro Kipuinc (433 
pp..—C. E. Carrington—Doubleday 
($5.50). 


The sun has set on Rudyard Kipling 
and his British Empire. but there are 
those less happy about it than, say, Ja- 
waharlal Nehru and the editors of the 
Nation, Rudyard Kipling was a lowbrow 
genius, the classic case of a jingo word 
juggler whose skill brought out the heavi- 
est sneers in the faces of more civilized 
but not necessarily more talented men. 

“Reading life by flashes of vul- 
garity,” said Oscar Wilde of the writer, 
who, in the midst of the decadent Nineties, 
was celebrating the glories of the com- 
mon British redcoat in the accents of the 
British music hall. 

“Gutter patriot.” said George Orwell, 
the grey-voiced conscience of the British 
left. 

Cruelest of all was the gibe of G, K. 
Chesterton, who took the one poem in 
which Kipling approached beauty, Reces- 
sional, a prayer for humility under power, 
and made of it: 


Clive 


Lest they forget, lest they forget, 
That yours was the exclusive set ..- 


Kipling is the wicked uncle of the mod- 
ern British mind—the one they don’t talk 
about, the one who went broke going to 
the wars and who died intestate, without 








ati 


Culver 
Rupyarp KIPLING (CIRCA 1900) 
Lest they forget the wicked uncle. 


visitors, in a Home. But now the belated 
floral tributes of highbrow attention have 
begun to come in. T. S. Eliot has written 
an introduction to a selection of his 
verse, and Edmund Wilson wrote a fa- 
mous essay in which he proved that 
Kipling waved the flag because of some- 
thing nasty he saw in the woodshed. 
Kipling’s latest and best biographer. Brit- 
ish Author C. E. Carrington, mildly re- 
marks of his subject that “to this day 
he makes men lose their tempers, a sure 
proof of his importance.” 

Boy from India. Rudyard Kipling 
(“Ruddy” to his friends) was born in 
Bombay in 1865 and buried in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey in 1936. 

Between those two dates occurred one 
of the most buoyant lives in the history 
of English letters. When others sulked 
about the shape of things to come, he 
chortled, bounced, sniggered and bugled. 
The family into which he was born was a 
platoon of all the talents. His kin include 
Burne-Jones (uncle), the pre-Raphaelite 
painter, Angela Thirkell (second cousin), 
the sad librettist of middle-class soap 
operas, a president of the Royal Academy 
and a dull cousin named Stan Baldwin 
who became Prime Minister. 

His father, Lockwood Kipling, had a 
job teaching art to the Indians. But India 
was regarded as an unhealthy place for 
growing boys, so at five he was boarded 
out in the home of a retired naval officer 
at Southsea, England. He was sent to the 
United Services College, and in Stalky & 
Co. wrote about it in one of the few pro- 
cane, anti-self-pity books of schoolboy 
reminiscence ever to be produced. He was 
a prodigy and the only boy at school to 
wear glasses. They called him “Gigger” 
(for “giglamps,”’ which was schoolboy 
slang for spectacles). 

Instead of going to a university, he 
found himself before he was 20 producing 
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The best is safe... with steel on duty 


Safe shipment of a product depends on the shipping 
container. 

For certain products, only Steel Drums or Pails 
can provide adequate protection, ease of handling 
and convenience of storing. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Drums and Pails guard 
against damage and loss in handling and storing of 
products like those made by the oil, chemical, paint, 
food and drug industries. 


Packaging engineers, designers, and production 
management in those industries know that J&L Steel 
Drums and Pails are safe and sound packages. 

And colorful decorations on J&L Drums and Pails 
dress up their products, make sales easier. 

Dependable quality Jones & Laughlin Steel—care- 
fully fabricated in J&L Container Division Plants— 
assures consistent performance from J&L Steel Drums 


and Pails. 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip * Tin Plate * Tubular Products * Plates, Structurals, 
Hot Rolled Bars * Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bors * Wire and Wire Products * Alloy 
Products * Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope * Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals 
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Certain families have a gift 
..for knowing more people. ..enjoying more 
things... keeping up with more interests 





—the gift for them is TIME UT q 


And to send them TIME this Christmas, 
just use the special insert in this issue. 
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96 fragrances blended into the 
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m all over the wo 


FOR MEN ee a 
ONLY DIVIDEND ON 


COMMON STOCK 


PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 
DODGE ve 
DODGE DO? 

TRUCKS IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER 





Directors of Chrysler Corporation at 
their meeting in Detroit today de- 
clared an extra dividend of $1.00 
per share in addition to declaring 
the dividend of $.75 per shore that 
has been paid each quarter for the 
last five quarters. The total of $1.75 
is payable December 13, 1955 to 
shareholders of record November 
15, 1955. 








NICHOLAS KELLEY, Jr., 
Secretary 


November 4, 1955. 
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ra “HOLIDAY 
_ HOUSE! 


Learn how every member of 


your family can help make 
your home the best-decorat- 
ed Holiday House in town 
...-Read December McCall's 


—on all newsstands now! 


antee you'll like it 
Bec! 


f stock write s 
mchkasten LABORATORIES C & 
BRIDGEPORT 8, CONN. 


The magazine of Togetherness... 
in more than 4,500,000 homes 








a newspaper in Lahore. Says Carrington: 
“There had been nothing like his sudden 
rise to fame and fortune since Byron 
awoke one morning to find that the publi- 
cation of Childe Harold had made him 
famous. . . 1890 saw the publication. . . 
of more than 80 short stories from his 
pen. many ballads and. . . a novel | The 
Ligh That Failed|.” Soon he was advis- 
ing viceroys and was so famous that when 
he fell ill in New York (he married 
American), crowds knelt in Seventh Ave- 
* to pray for his recovery. 

The Unknown Soldier. Everything Kip- 
ling touched turned to brass. While more 
sensitive writers shopped about for rare 














metals. he jiggled the coppers of common 
knowledge in his pocket. “Shillin’ a day, 
Bloomin’ good pay,” he wrote of the Brit- 
ish soldier, long before other English writ- 
ers had acknowledged the existence of 
the uniform that guarded them while they 
slept. Kipling had been sniped at once in 
the Khyber Pass and since then had be- 
come the spokesman for all men who 
have nothing but a uniform between 
themselves and death. 

His industry and vigor made an im- 
mense paraphrase of the remark of an- 
other Tory Englishman, Samuel Johnson, 
who said that every man thinks meanly 
of himself for not having worn a red coat. 
But red coats were out in rt914. War 
meant mud, barbed wire and lice. Kip- 
ling’s only son John was killed fighting 
with » Irish Guards in the battle of 
Loos. Rudyard Kipling got letters from all 
the world, and some exulted in the mean 
thought that the laureate of war had got 
his comeuppance. As a member of the Im- 
perial War Graves Commission, he pro- 
moted the patriotic symbol for the age 
of mass wars—the Unknown Soldier. His 
own son's body was never found. 

In the pacifist ‘20s, Kipling’s name be- 
came a mockery. In the ideological *30:s, 
it was thought that a man who had spoken 
we'l of authority and soldiering must be 
fascist. As he had ignored critics all his 
life. Kipling ignored this too. About the 
only notice he took of Hitler was to re- 
move the Indian good-luck sign from new 
editions of his work—a swastika. 

Contrary to the notion that he had 
a reactionary’s contempt for the work- 
ing classes, he saw in them the nation’s 
strength in crisis. Once he wrote: “It will 
be the third-class carriages that'll save us.” 

As Biographer Carrington traces the 
story. now that the tumult and the shout- 
ing have died. Kipling rises from his grave 
to confront the world with neither a hum- 
ble nor a notably contrite heart. He had 
the courage to hate—a healthy hate of 
all those who sneered at the seriousness 
of the white man’s burden, who deni- 
grated duty, honor, country. Americans, 
who in the past decade have had to accept 
concern for an area far greater than that 
ever ruled by the British Empire, may 
today better understand Rudyard Kipling 
—"this literary man.” as Biographer Car- 
rington puts it, “| who asserted] that 
literary men were not the most impor- 
tant people in the world, or not until they 
practised their Art for Duty’s sake.” 
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THE FREE NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


PARTICIPATING IN THE 25th ANNIVERSARY 


SSE OF THE GLORIOUS, NEW... 


Domiviw Fm 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND PROGRESS FAIR 


| (Feria de la Paz y Confraternidad del Mundo Libre) 





















DECEMBER 20th, 1955 through Spring, 1956 Bi 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO +» DOMINICAN REPUBLIC VY 
| Come to the Dominican Republic and join in the celebration ‘ 
of 25 years of Peace and Progress—the Era of Trujillo, fo 
highlighted by exhibits from free nations the world over, ii ke 

ona thrilling 125 acre fair site. See the wonders of the world © 


at this fascinating fair...and enjoy the many vacation 
pleasures of the beautiful Dominican Republic, 


Land of Discovery. 


FOR INFORMATION: 

See your Travel Agent, 
{ American Express Travel Service or 
j DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE 
Room 516, Chrysler Building 
New York 17, New York 
MUrrcy Hill 5-3536 
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Free your car of 
“engine rust” 
to UNLOCK HORSEPOWER 


Who would let a beautiful shotgun 







get so rusty or dirty that its action is 






impaired? 






Yet, many owners leave their cars 






open to “engine rust’’. This deadly 






combination of deposits causes fric- 
tion that binds vital parts, steals 
power, wastes gas, promotes wear. 

Pennzoil with Z-7 prevents “engine 


rust’, lets mux Zough-Film® lubricate 


completely—anlocking horsepower 









for instant response, better gasoline 






mileage. 
Change to Pennzoil with Z-7 for 
winter. You'll fee/ the difference! 


Sound your ZZ for the 


LONG QUART 


NOW with 


ae 
Se iF 
the POWER Saas 
INGREDIENT 
















Switch now 
at this sign... 


MEMBER PENN, GRADE 
#UDE OW ASSN., PERMIT NO. t 


BETTER DEALERS IN 
EVERY STATE FEATURE PENNZOIL® PRODUCTS 
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God, France & the Virgin 
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A} tonuments of superstition 








ard Gibbon ( 
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steam in the world could not, 
build Ch rire 


—Henry Adams 





rgin, 


A disciple of Adams rather than Gib- 
bon, Medievalist Allan 
put his love and knowledge of the 
dral of Notre-Dame 
eloquent book that merits shelfroom with 
Adams’ famed Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. But while Adams sought out 
only the major thread of medieval unity, 
Author Temko weaves a tapestry of mul- 
tiplicity-within-unity. Along with the ris- 
ing cathedral wal he traces the rise of 
the Capetian monarchs to rule Paris, the 


Temko, 31, has 
Cathe- 


into an astute and 





7 


rise of Paris to rule France, the rise 
of French Gothic to rule an age. “The 
Church clothes her stones in gold and 








sons naked,’ chided St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. But in their devotion 
to Mary, the medieval sons of Paris were 


leaves her 


content so long as they could carry the 


stones. 
$100 Million Gamble. On their island 
in the Seine (the Ile de la Cité), Paris 


Christians first carried stones to the site 
of Notre-Dame about the 6th century. 
The church they built was razed by the 
Normans in the middle of 
tury. A basilica of Notre-Dame 
lasted the better part of another 
centuries, but by 1140 it was too small 
and worshipers fainted away in the crush. 
A year or so before, a bold, bright f 


the oth cen- 
new 
three 


farm 
boy from the provinces was drawn to the 
intellectual beehive of the 
Paris, and in the next two decades climbed 
the ecclesiastical ladder to become Bishop 
of Paris. 

Maurice de Sully was a_ practical 
dreamer with a vision almost as striking 
is that of another French provincial, Joan 
of Arc. Though his chiefs of staff 
two unknown master builders, the grand 
design of Notre-Dame as it stands today 
was largely his. He raised the money (the 
cathedral eventually cost the 1955 equiv- 
of Stoo million); he met the 
roll and disciplined the work force (some 
ooo masons, metal smiths 
c.); he personally selected leading artists 
and chose the subjects of the complex 
iconography. And he took fresh archi 
tectural gambles. The ceiling of Notre- 
Dame rises higher (107 feet) than any 
other cathedral then built, because Bishop 
Sully trusted the strength of the relatively 
untested ribbed vault; Sully’s second mas- 
ter builder was one of the first to develop 
the flying buttress. 

Joy on the Catwalks. From the time 
of the laying of the first stone in 1163 to 
his death 33 years later, Sully lived to 
see the cathedral largely completed. As if 
through the aging prelate’s prismatic eye, 


schools of 


were 


alent pay- 


carpenters 
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Sabine W Rapho-G 
NoTRE-DAME DE Paris 
It lifts, and lifts agair 





oe 


Author Temko captures the sense of com- 
munal effort and joy 

The Bishop, old now, looked on as the 
great vessel rushed westward to comple- 
tion, bay after bay of the nave. . . vault 
after vault. . . as son replaced father in 
the craft of masonry and the art of sculp- 
more expert, more 
ambitious; working from daybreak 
. and then the next day, at 
dawn, climbing the scaffolds again, as the 
morning Mass sung in the choir 
mounting higher and higher in the early 
sunlight, looking beyond Paris to green 
fields and forest; higher and higher, as 
the Virgin steadied them on the catwalks 
and cornices and smiled down at her 
civilization and her city.” 

"One Sees What One Brings." Whether 
it is pious King Louis IX kissing beggars 
feet and waiting on lepers, or 100,000 
Frenchmen shouting “Give us Crosses!” 
to go on the Second Crusade, or the wine- 
growers of a Paris suburb ducking a statue 
of their patron saint in the Seine for 
allowing the frost to harm their 
Notre-Dame of Paris chronicles a people 
and an age on fiercely intimate terms 
with their God. Notre-Dame is their 
monument. In it “one what one 
brings,” as Henry Adams put it. 

Gibbon sneered. Victor Hugo shouted 
exuberantly among the huge bells. Hein- 
rich Heine, looking up, saw himself in a 
great hollow cross, and wept. In 1793 a 
Paris mob put nooses around the necks 
of the statues of the 28 kings on the 
massive western facade, toppled them to 
the pavement below and chopped off their 
stone heads. Yet in August, 1944, the 
cathedral bells pealed out the first news of 
liberation, and 12,000 Parisians squeezed 


ture sure, 


more 


growing 


to sunset 


was 


vines 


sees 
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HOW LIFE FITS YOUR MARKET 


There are 27,300,000 
owner-occupied homes 
in the U.S.... 









and 27.9%* of 
owner-occupied homes are 
reached by an average 


issue of (ii 


*Based on: A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience 
of LIFE (1952), by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 








In no other medium can an advertiser start with so large a 
share of the market and be sure he’s getting it. This is one 
of the good reasons why advertisers of home furnishings 
and equipment spend more of their dollars in LIFE than in 
any other magazine. LIFE’s total audience of 26,450,000} 
weekly is larger than that of any other magazine. 


TA Study of Four Media (1953), by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
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| STRONGEST! 


..- LASTS LONGEST! 






ALL-STEEL 

SAMSONITE 
FOLDING CHAIR, 
Model #2600 


Samsonite 


—the folding chair with the 
TUBULAR STEEL construction! 


Extreme strength is one reason experts 
choose Samsonite. Here are eight other 
reasons — Samsonite extras at no extra 
cost! * Bonderized to resist rust * “Auto- 
mobile” finish + Easy, one-finger folding 
* Safety-Guard Hinges * Compact stor- 
ing * Posture-Curved Comfort + Won't 
tilt or wobble + Low in cost, 


SAMSONITE SPRING- 
CUSHION FOLDING 
CHAIR. Genuine no-sag 
springs for lasting com- 
fort. Electrically welded 
for super strength. Model 
#2900, 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE 
CHAIR on your letter- 
head. Try it, test it, No 
obligation. 





LOOK for this 
seal! Only gen- 
uine Samsonite 
has it! 


Samsonite 


..-the folding furniture that's NN 
strongest... lasts longest! 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION 
DEPT. wo, DETROIT 29, MICH. 
Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage... Cord Tablas 
ond Choirs for the Home ...Clossroom Furniture 
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FREE! Ask for our 
new booklet: “How 
to Save Money on 
Public Seating”. 


















inside to offer up their thanks to God 
with a Te Deum. 

The intellectuals. Author Temko notes. 
left the Cathedral of Paris for Chartres 
about the turn of the 2oth century, and 
have not returned since. Notre-Dame is 
Everyman's church. and every man’s re- 
minder of the religious genius of the 12th 
century, which “built churches of a be- 
wildering beauty and bewitching youth 
fand| sang in allegro, like a spring or a 
bird.” And like a spring or a bird, “the 
Cathedral is never in repose but is per- 
fectly equilibrated. When most calm, it 
lifts, and lifts again. in a further serenity. 
Balance equals tenson. Beauty equals 
power. The Virgin is at work.” 


Mock-Bucolic Western 


Papa Married A Mormon (298 pp.] 
—John D. Fitzgerald—Prentice-Hall 


($3.95). 


Papa was no king of the wild frontier, 
but for Utah Territory of the 1880s he 
Was quick on the verbal draw. Mama was 
going on 18, with braided blond pigtails. 
when he fired these lines at her: “1 love 
you, Tena Nielsen. I love you with the 
intensity of the desert sun. I love you 
with the sweep and grandeur of the moun- 
tain peaks. I love you with the humility 
of a peasant for a princess . . . Don't be 
afraid of the wrath of your people. My 
love for you will shield and protect you.” 
Papa was a Roman Catholic and a jour- 
nalist. and Mama was a Mormon, but 
they soon eloped to Salt Lake City. It 
was the first of four marriages to each 
other (two civil. one Mormon, one Catho- 
lic), which is as close as anybody in this 
book gets to polygamy. 

Papa Married a Mormon is a mock- 
bucolic western in the vein of an Agnes de 
Mille ballet scored for six guns. It is 
rarely convincing. but frequently amusing, 
and few readers will want to revoke the 
“poetic license” Author Fitzgerald claims 
in salting the tales of his kith and kin. 
Take his Uncle Will. for instance—that’s 
his gamblin’ and killin’ uncle. In a 15-hour 
poker session Uncle Will won the White- 
horse Sa!oon and helped the former owner 
forget his troubles by plugging him with 
his pearl-handled revolver. The White- 
horse was the hottest honky-tonk in Sil- 
verlode. a raffish overnight boom town. 
Across the way lay Adenville. the God- 
fearing Mormon settlement. Caught be- 
tween conflicting loyalties, Mama and 
Papa stayed true to each other. their chil- 
dren. and the best in each other's faith. 

The pranks and scrapes of the four little 
Fitzgeralds could be cut up into two- 
reelers for Our Gang comedies. One of the 
funniest has the brothers hooking their 
grandmother's wig with a fishing line to 
prove to the neighborhood small fry that 
she has been scalped by the Indians. The 
final episode in the book is funny, pathetic 
and brave. On his dying day Papa put on 
his boots and Mama would not let the 
attending doctor take them off because 
Papa always “wanted to die with his 
boots on.” It’s things like that that give 
the old West a good name. 





MISCELLANY 


Sealed Orders. In Manhattan, Edward 
Mulstay, 34. returned from an unplanned, 
1g-day trip to Europe, explained rue- 
fully that he had left his hearing aid at 
home when he went to a bon-voyage 
party aboard the liner America, failed to 
hear the all-ashore whistle blow. 





Empathy. In Los Angeles, when com- 
plaints about property-tax hikes began 
to pour into the county tax-collector’s 
office. Assistant Assessor R. E. Bouck 
nervously warned his staff not to further 
inflame taxpayers by displaying “undue 
hilarity” in corridors or public elevators. 


Person to Person. In Chattanooga, 
Moonshiner Bob Renfro spotted sheriff's 
men closing in on his house. hurriedly 
poured his homemade liquor down the 
sink. discovered too late that Chief Her- 
bert Grant was waiting with an open jug 
at the other end of the drain. 


The Peopie's Voice. In Waterville, 
Ohio. asked if they preferred to sell the 
municipal electric-power plant or issue 
$155.000 worth of bonds to improve it, 
local voters solemnly answered yes to 
both questions. 


Return Engagement. In Rhinelander, 
Wis.. awaiting sentence for robbing the 
home of Phillip Richert, ex-Convict Carl 
R. Thompson. 31, broke out of jail, was 
recaptured and sentenced to two terms 
for burglary after Richert caught him in 
his home a second time. 


Therapy. In Oldham, England, after 
idly watching his wife go through a mar- 
riage ceremony with another man. Roy 
Harwood, 25. explained to police: “I 
thought if she committed bigamy she 
would go to prison, and it would do her 
good.” 


Dark Victory. In Springfield. Ill., after 
sternly cautioning delegates to the annual 
convention of the Illinois Association of 
County Clerks not to tell anybody about 
the surprise testimonial dinner planned 
for that evening. association officers went 
to pick up Guest of Honor Charles Lowry, 
discovered that he had checked out of his 
hotel and left town the day before. 


How Do | Love Thee? In South Bend, 
Ind.. Mrs. Ina M. Gillett, 52. suing for 
divorce. testified that for eight years her 
husband had not spoken to her except to 
ask. once each year. when he was making 
out their joint income tax, how much 
money she was earning. 


Straw Vote. In Hammond, Ind., Re- 
publican Mayor Vernon Anderson grace- 
fully bowed to the wishes of the 18.000 
people who signed a petition urging him 
to run for another term, ran again. lost 
by a score of 15,937 votes to his op- 
ponent’s 16.359. 
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The most beautiful way 
to give rare bourbon 


“HEAD OF 
THE BOURBON 
FAMILY” 


= 


The Old Grand-Dad Classic To BnourBON FANCIERS you can make no finer 
Decanter costs no more than 


gift than rare Old Grand-Dad, in the Classic Decanter. 
the standard bottle, It con- 


tains the same amount of the You give the one whiskey they would themselves 
same rare bonded bourbon. select, in the most beautiful of all decanters. 


wy 
¥ 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND ND 
THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION a: 


is as soft and warm z 
Try it. Royalty 
gh it were especially 


Buy it. Royalty 





ight colors, in solids and 





You lead a soft life in Manhattan Royalty Flannel 


Touch it. Royalty Flannel by Manhattan, 


plaids. It’s styled for you (and for 
her, too!) with impeccable A/anhattan 
Golden Needle® craftsmanship. Ask for 
Manhattan Royalty Flannel sportshirts, 


$11.95; solid colors, $10.95; Lady 





Manhattan Royalty Flannel, $10.95. 
The Manhattan Shirt Company, 444 


Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. @1955 


> = 
GOLDEN NEEDLE @® 
— 





